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rom now cn . 


your bill will be 
just about 20% less: 


and yet the famed BLACKSTONE service standards remain unchanged 








] HE LOWERED rates which 


now prevail make it a temp- 
tation to stress the economy 
of a stay at THe Brack- 
STONE. Rates have been re- 
duced . . . substantially! 
Room rates are down! ' Food 
charges have been reduced! 
laundry prices . . . and all 
those “‘Incidentals”’ which 
look small individually but 
total noticeably ... have 
been refigured with a sharp- 
ened pencil. The point 1s 


downward rate revisions ap- 
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Room rates NOW begin at 


“4 a day 


Pleasant rooms with bath and 
well located. In the Blackstone 
Grill we now serve an ex- $ 

cellent luncheon 1 











ply throughout the hotel... 
not on just a room or two. 
On an average this makes 
the accommodations of one 
of the world’s finest hotels 
available to you at a dis- 


count of around 20%. The 
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prevailing schedule also r 
futes the idea that fine things 
must also be the most ex 
pensive. THE BLackston| 
is well within the means of 
the most budget-minded 


traveller. THE BLackstTon! 


inaugurates this new era of 


lowered costs without low 


ering a single service stand 


ard. For to make a single 


sacrifice would be to destroy 


that which classes Tu 


BLACKSTONE among the 


really fine hotels of the world. 
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HIPS that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing; 
ind a distant voice in the 


Only a signal shown, a 
darkness. 


So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one 


another; 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
silenc ce. 


From Loncrettow’s Theologian’s Tale. 
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§napshots of Greatness 


By Koy L. Sanuith 





LL modern photography is based on the idea 
of imprisoning a flash of light on a sensitized plate. 
For the tiniest fraction of a second the eye of the 
camera is opened, the image is impressed upon the 
plate and then—all is darkness again. The most 
beautiful pictures are a product of that momentary 
flash of light. 

Professor Daguerre, the famous French scientist 
who is credited with being the father of modern 
photography, declared the most difficult problem he 
faced was the perfecting of some process by which 
that Heeting glimpse could be preserved. It was easy 
to create an image on the plate, but it always faded 
out after a few minutes or hours. Photography was 
impossible until the picture could be made _per- 
manent. 

The problem of photography is the problem of 
life. That one has lived best who has learned how to 
conserve those fleeting moments of inspiration—those 
snapshots of greatness—that come at times to every 
soul. 

There come times when we seem to be a little 
taller, a little cleaner, a little more like real men 
than we are at other times. The soul expands, the 
spirit of man seems to answer to some great call of 
the universe, emotions too deep for words struggle 
up for expression. For a fraction of a second we 
seem to stand on the threshold of another world and 
catch a glimpse of greatness, then—all is dark again. 

The day that a white-robed nurse put a little bundle 
of flannel and humanity into our arms and we looked 
down for the first time in our lives into the face of 
our own child, something happened within us. In 
the next thirty seconds we learned more about life 
than all the philosophers in the world could tell us 
in a generation. 

We live by those momentary glimpses of glory. 
The surge of the heart as a regiment of returning 
soldiers march down the boulevard, the wild thrill 
that overwhelms us as our boy carries the ball over 
the line for his first touchdown, the deep stirring of 
emotion as our “little girl” whispers into our ear the 
secret of her new-found love—who can estimate the 
power of these moments over life ? 


The world owes much to these spiritual snapshots. 
Christ stood before Pilate for less than one little hour, 


To every man are given a few 
Haming moments of inner power. 
They are the true realities of life. 
By them we are enabled to rise 


to new and greater heights. 


but all the Pilates of the world have stood before 
Christ ever since. Lincoln stopped before that New 
Orleans slave block for only a moment, but that 
moment determined the destiny of the nation. Caesar 
at the Rubicon, Nelson at Trafalgar, Edison watching 
the first faint glimmer of light pulse through a fila 
ment, Hideyo Naguchi, who later died of yellow 
fever, isolating on a glass slide the parasite of that 
dread disease—who can measure the significance of 
these moments ? 


Ah 
A+ that moment I was the best man I have 


ever been in my life,” declared a lawyer as he de 
scribed the heights to which he rose in pleading 
with a certain jury for justice. 

“Oh, sometimes | get an idea that I can do some- 
thing, but it doesn’t seem to last long,” says the man 
who has been beaten by circumstance and has sur- 
rendered to the inevitable. 

The cynic is the man who is afraid to trust to the 
reality of his high moments. Finding a great am 
bition surging up within his soul, so unlike the drab 
monotony in the midst of which he lives, he thrusts 
it back down into oblivion, laughs contemptuously 
at himself, and refuses to believe anything good is 
possible. Feeling a holy impulse to pray, to dream, 
to aspire, to rise to greatness and divinity, he allows 
himself to contemplate his failures and, assuring him- 
self of the utter hopelessness of it all, settles back into 
inertia. 

Faith struggles to assure us that these fleeting 
glimpses of greatness are the great realities of life. 
It is by them we live. They strengthen us for the 
day of discouragement. They provide the motive 
for attempting the impossible. They make gods out 
of men. 

All of us have moments when we see fleeting 
glimpses of life and goodness that transfigure all of 
us. 

He has learned to live who has learned to make 
that vision permanent. 
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‘A community with two billion dollars to lose is going to lose it for lack of putting 


jj » , 
twenty million dollars in the right place to save it.” 
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A City That Stood Up 


By Walter Locke 


i. PRESIDENT MORBILT of the Supreme Nat- 
ional Bank did not call that meeting of the heads 
of the seven banks of Onanup City, every banker in 
the United States will know it and be entitled to 
pronounce this writer a romancer in whom no truth 
abides. Asa matter of fact, any banker knows that 
President Morbilt did call the meeting and what 
happened there and thereafter is as here related; or 
at least could have been, which is the same thing. 

President Morbilt sat at the head of the long table 
in the directors’-room of his bank, the Supreme Nat- 
ional, and around the table sat the presidents or 
cashiers or chairmen of the board of all the rest of 
Onanup City’s seven banks. I say seven banks, and 
at the close of business on this particular day, seven 
was right. What the number might be at the close 
of business the next day was another matter and the 
nub of this story. 

As anybody could guess, this meeting had to do 
with the present business chasm which men euphe- 
mistically call What such a season 
does to a city’s banks President Morbilt will explain 
Before getting to that, observe 


depression. 
in just a moment. 
that at this meeting there are more men than there 
ire banks in Onanup City. This is because there 
are guests at this meeting of bankers, numerous 


prominent citizens who have been called in confer- 


ence. This, of course, is ominous. 
Most of us get our idea of a banker at those mo- 


faced with the 


consequences of 


A community 


tragic loss of 
faith in its banks discovers its rea] 
wealth to be in the minds and 


hearts of its people. 


ments when we are trying to float a loan which | 
will not let us have; or when he is insisting on paj 
ment of a loan which he wishes he hadn’t let us have. 
We think of a banker, accordingly, as an iron-faced, 
ice-hearted monster whom we would like to use for 
fuel in our next Hallowe’en bonfire. The citizens 
who saw President Morbilt of the Supreme National 
rise to explain the purpose of this meeting received 


They saw a man bent unde 


different impression. 
the burden of the whole people of Onanup City. H 
spoke, and with lengthening faces the bankers and 


the prominent citizens listened. 


AA 

As YOU all know,” President Morbilt bes 
“the two years of depression through which we | 
passed have placed a strain upon the banks as upon 
the rest of our business institutions. Collections hav: 
naturally been slow. The securities in which 
surpluses were invested have shrunk in value 
some have become frozen. Nothing could preven! 
these losses. They have not been sufficient to crip! 
any well-managed bank. But with this has com 


} 
sale 
Na 


another thing more serious. 
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rhis more serious thing,” President Morbilt contin- 
shrink in deposits. Our commercial deposi- 

Ing less business and SO hay ec less money on 

nosit. Our individual depositors, many of them, have 


- their jobs and must live by drawing on their de- 


rs in the banks. The drawing down of deposits 


Ss] 


n this cause alone most banks can bear. They are 


tror 
Uili & 


ble to liquidate their assets fast enough to meet this 





-in. But there is another sapping of the strength of 
‘he banks with which we have no way to cope, and it 
the most desperately dangerous of all. It will carry 
own hundreds of the country’s banks, among them 


nks of Onanup City, if no way is found to 


heck it.” 

| {FE bankers nodded soberly in confirmation of what 

President Morbilt had said. The prominent business 
stopped drawing at their cigars. They sat stupe- 


nished. They had regarded the banks of On- 


p City as the soundest in the land, which, indeed, 
the were. Now this news of an imminent catastrophe! 
of { man, a business man at that,” President Morbilt 
ea] sumed, “came into our bank this morning with gov- 
nment bonds which he wanted us to buy. And he 
io manded gold. Government bonds were not good 
th for him, nor government currency. He is one 

many. With every great depression,” President Mor- 

t went on, “there goes a terror. There is a hysteria, 

insanity which causes many people to turn every- 

thing they can into the one thing they think safe and 

worth while—money. The miser latent in most people 

takes command. They become hoarders. Like the 
Gadarene swine, possessed of a devil, they rush down 

i steep place into the sea. If they destroyed only them- 

selves we could be content. But they carry down their 
community with them. Where one bank has failed 

because of bad management, since this depression be- 


gan, ten have failed because of the sapping of deposits.” 

President Morbilt ceased. The faces of his little audi- 
ence showed there was no need for more. The oldest 
visitor, after a minute, worded the case. “You mean,” 
he said, a bit ashen about the mouth, “that if this terror 
isn't stopped, the hoarding headed off, one or more of 
our Onanup City banks, sound and well run as they 
are, will have to close?” 

“I was in a city once,” some one said after awhile, 
“where all the banks had been allowed to fail. It 
wasn'ta city. It was a cemetery.” 

The bankers of Onanup City and their guests sat 


“Let a newspaper declare that a bank is sound and the 
people ask what is wrong with it.” 
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It was as if the directors’- 
room were a After 
while the man who had spoken last, broke the sepul- 


“If all the banks 


“what would be the 


through another silence. 


cemetery and this a funeral. 
chral quiet with a question. 
Onanup City closed,” he said, 


loss as 
‘The 


“amount to $100,000,000.”’ 


deposits,” an swered President Morbilt, 


r¢ peated the questioner, “would 


What would Onanup City, alto- 


‘The depositors,” 
lose S1TO0O0,000,000. 
gether, lose ?” 

“You said,” President Morbilt replied, 


had once been in a city all of whose banks had failed. 


“that you 


You must know then the answer to your own ques- 


tion.” 


‘That city,” came the answer, “was ten years re- 


covering from the shock to its industry and business. 
Its real-estate deprec lated. For 
every dollar lost directly by the depositors in those 


Its business dragged. 


banks, the city as a whole lost twenty dollars.” 


“If our Onanup City banks are permitted to fail 
for $100,000,000, 1t will mean a 
loss of $2,000,000,000 to Onanup 
City as a whole,” he said. 

Up to this point, this is the 


darkest, 
tried to tell. 


“In any event,” 
he said,‘ 
up City 
now and here- 


most terrifying story | iin. 
ever Here 


these bowed-down bankers 1m- 


were wads 


after a city eter- 
nally safe.” 


parting their word of doom to 
flabbergasted merchants 
manufacturers. The sky 
Onanup City 


those 
and 

was about to fall. 
was to be flattened out for years. 
It was worse than earthquake, 
and 


ra mnflagration, tornado, 


flood. The gloom in that direc- 


tors-room was than to- 


more 
bacco smoke. It was despair too 
deep for groans. 

But pshaw! Why go on pre- 
tending that this is a tragical 
tale! Haven’t we 
enough without making more 
out of The 


children of Israel came out of 


troubles 


scraps of paper? 
their forty years in the wilder- 
ness no more triumphantly than 
Onanup City came out of the 
valley of desolation in which we 


have just seen it, as this vera- 
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cious tale will immediately unfold to you. \ 
a right, in mercy, to know that now. 
There is a faith among people that 
country gets in a pinch, there has always 
reserve a divinely appointed man to lead it 
was Jefferson the 
There was Washington to put the countr: 


all ready to write 


and Lincoln to keep it together, and so o 


However that be, as naturally as th 


to light the day, when a community sinks 

ble the strongest man there rises to lead it 
easy umes we may elect cheap-skate mayors and 
councilmen—the followers that run their legs 
acting like leaders. But when the fire comes } 
fellows sink into the ashes and the clear flam 
vision and strength comes to the top. If it d 
we go after it. When an office means spo 
When it means life or death, th 


come, 
men seek it. 
seeks the man. 

Near the foot of the table sat a man who had ¢! 


far said nothing. Now he [Continued on page 4s 
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, 
{n< hored in concrete, these S00 foot 


masts near Slaithwaite support powerful 


transmitters, ital link in Britain's 


radio system. 


«Nation shall speak unto nation” 
‘s the motto of B. B. C., Britain’s 
vovernment-controlled radio 
bre adcasting Corporation. Hook- 
ups ith the Continent give 
programs a cosmopolitan Havor. 


Furope 
on the Air 


By Robert Garner 


OUR events stand out in the short history 

European broadcasting, and they are the 

ure of its significance in European life. 

[he first occurred eighteen months ago when 
Britain, Belgium, and Germany were linked-up 

er anewly laid land-line a few hundred miles 
long, and shared an international concert to 
which all three participants contributed. There 
was much “plopping,” and induction inter- 
ference; synchronization was at fault. For the 
listener it Was not a success; but it was a be- 
ginning. 

Next came the world broadcast of King 
George’s speech at the London naval conference 
when fifteen European countries “hooked up,” 
and several of them supplemented the speech 
with a translation. 

The third event was the relay of the treaty 
ratification proceedings in Washington, Tokio, 
and London; the fourth the broadcast from 
Wagner’s theatre at Bayreuth in August. On 
this last occasion, thirty European stations shared a 
relay of opera lasting the greater part of the evening, 
and many of them gave a tri-lingual broadcast of 
appropriate talks in the intervals. 

Each of these four events was a fresh technical 
trumph. But vastly more important, it was a ful- 
filment of the prophetic words which the British 





ede had ese PEE 


wi 
oadcasting Cor 


Broadcasting Corporation has adopted for its motto: 
“Nation shall speak unto Nation.” And the message 
conveyed through the spoken word, and through the 
world’s noblest art, was one of friendship and peace. 

These broadcasts were a dramatic advance in some- 
thing which 1s taking place in Europe all the time. 
The Continent for the listener is a radio unit. Many 
English people hear Continental programs daily by 
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first international concert broadcast in 
Europe ( England, Belgium Germany par- 
ticipating) which took place in January 1930 

x «00K Salzburg link-up with Vienna for international 
relays in 1930-3! - 

ques Land-wires for Bayreuth festival relay in 
August 1931 making possible rebroadcasting 
by individua tations 


Morocco 











Radio waves do not know what national boundaries are. 
Transmitters to re-broadca 
twin transmitters in the B 
dicate transmitters already in operation. 


cast one nationai ~P Og aim. 


aQu7rin 
$s 


19}0-19}1. 


direct reception; indeed in some parts, the north east 
coast for example, the geographical situation makes 
Dutch and German stations, and even Vienna, more 
accessible than our own London Regional (though 
this is not to say that the B.B.C. fails to provide for 
them too). 

There is frequent testimony that England’s na- 
tional programs received through the long-wave 
Daventry station, whose power is shortly to be ad- 
vanced to 100 k.w., are popular with Continental 
listeners, some of whom give them preference over 
their own stations, much as some English listeners 


prefer the Continental. 


Arrangements were 
to transmit Bayrew 
by Short wave to ga 





Map shows international “hook-ups” 
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BMunich ar . 
B Salzburg rr. pVienna 


P Solothurn - Budapest 


Berne 
, Ljubljana 


© Zagreb 


No Transmitter at 


made Bayreuth or Salzburg 
ith Festival 


All Europe is a unit for the listener-in. 
st programs are multiplying rapidly. Double letters represent national 
itish Broadcasting Corporation's regional scheme. “Ringed” letters in- 
All national transmitters in the British Isles re-broad- 


for three noteworthy events 


London Queen’s Hall symphony concerts, or- 
ganised by the B. B. C., have been relayed to Europe. 
Britain in two successive years has heard from its 
own transmitters the Salzburg Festival. From B. B. 
C. studios representatives of a dozen nations hav. 
discussed with Englishmen their countries’ charac 
teristics and the people at home. There have been 
productions of the best examples of Continental 
drama, including that intensely moving German 
radio war-play, “Brigade Exchange.” On the other 
side, English writers and public men have frequent!) 
broadcast from Continental stations. British liter- 
ature is read there and British plays produced. 
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ship and the will to live amicably side 
. side is the keynote of Europe’s international 
lationships in radio. There is no better illustration 
this than the manner in which the wave-length 
-oblem was handled. When a scramble for the 
number of waves was developing and 

| likely to lead into chaos, an international 
n, composed of all radio authorities, each with 

-; government’s approval and support, was 
ae It evolved a plan which solved the prob- 
-m and has since been loyally adhered to. Waves 
ere allotted with fairness, and the more power- 
al countries surrendered waves already appro- 
rated in the interests of weaker neighbors. It 
this manner, and with a similar spirit, that 

ew problems created by the erection of high- 
ower stations are already being dealt with; and 
me kind of amicable settlement is to be 
xpected from the International Radio Union’s 


ference, called to meet at Madrid next year. 


Wer is the international aspect of radio in 
Furope. In Great Britain the ten years of life, as- 
ied to the British Broadcasting Corporation by 
the royal charter which brought it into existence, 
as now run nearly half its course. The corpora- 
ion’s policy has become crystallized, and all that 
an be expected in the future is development on 
Whether 


iat policy is the best, or is acceptable to the 


ttled lines with minor modifications. 


country generally, will come to the test in 1937 
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when the charter and the supplementary agreement 
with the post-office, the government department which 
nominally controls broadcasting in Britain, comes up 
for renewal or revision. 

The B. B. C. 


itself sees justification for its policy 
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When the B. B. C. 
wante d lo broad¢ ist re 
: sound of the bells of St 


Paul's, ¢ ngineers sciran 
bled to the roof of an aa 
’ 


} , 
jacent warehouse to sel 











up the mi 


ophone 
i 


Bewilderin gl j 
complicated appa 
ratus 1s needed to 
bring Continental 
Pp) ograms to the 
British listene: 
This is Trans 
mitter Hall, Brook 


man's Park. 
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in the growth of the listening public, which is taking sets an outlet for a newly discovered 
place each month at an increasing ratio. Since ittook  genuity. Those people who were sympathetic ; | 
over from the pioneer company, the number of lis- wards the higher aim were sceptical ab. 





teners’ licenses has been doubled. The latest ticability, principally because of 















figure—announced in August—is 3° ment ban on the broadcasti; 


$11,000, representing, it 1s com- troversial subjects. H 


puted, more than 12,000,000 radio become mor 
net purveyor of enter 


individual liste 
they asked, when 
of political, religious / 


The Corporation’s — pri- 


| 
mary object was to 


provide adequate trans- industrial questio 


mission of alternative prohibited. TI 


t 


to every lis quickly develo, 


programs 
tener in England, Scot tiveness under 


land, and Wales. To 


accomplish this it devised 


and soon it pecam 
that it could not b 


its regional scheme, which tained: could scar 


is now more than half-way defended. A few mont! 


towards completion. The after its imposition, Mr. G 


countries were regarded as one Bernard Shaw, standing befo: 

unit and divided into five zones. microphone at a public gather 

In each zone there is to be a high- Unusual soundsare made defied it by ridiculing it. The agitat: 

to order in the “Effects : 
Studio.” 

will arrange programs of was cancelled, and the microp! 


power twin transmitter, and an organiZa- grew;a few months later the prohibit 


tion which 
regional interest. One of each twin will be employed _ freed for debate. 

to broadcast these regional programs, the others will With this handicap removed, the B. B. C. | 
simultaneously radiate a national program originat- realized its ambition. It has developed into on 
ing for the most part in London. Three of the five the great cultural influences of the country, 
regions are now in service. Leaders of all branches of intellectual activity 
From the beginning the Corporation aimed at _ broadcast series of talks on [Continued on page 4 





establishing itself 
as a cultural agent, 
while satisfying a de- 
mand for popular en- 
tertainment, of which 
it supplies daily a 
large quantity of 





varied quality. The 
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new radio public de- 
rided the higher am- 


bition, seeing in “the 






wireless” nothing but 


an extension of the 









concert room=soor 


music-hall, and in the 






home construction of 


Ft iid Jalal | 








In London 1s this 
building, rapidly — 
nearingcom pletion. It 
i ill be he ad quai ters 


for B. B. C 
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Public Opinion and Disarmament 


By Sydney W. Pascall 


f Rotary International 


LETTER to Rotary club presidents making 
n of disarmament and asking the clubs to give 
thought and to have some discussion on dis- 
nt as a most important matter, has brought 
resting correspondence. 
One club president, from a country neutral in the 
iggested that one of the reasons for having 
ment was that a country might defend its con- 
's in past wars. He therefore suggested that as 
liminary to disarmament, it was necessary for 
nquered territories to be returned to the coun- 
from which they had been taken. 
inted out that this was no part of the disarma- 
problem. Everyone would want to draw a 
rent datum line which should be regarded as the 
‘arting point for the return of territories. The ques- 
nn would arise whether we should go back fifty 
ears, or a hundred years or a thousand years. We 
look through the historical atlas of Europe and we 
see, century by century, constant change and fluctu- 
tion all over the map. 
[t seems to me that there may be a case for the 


redr 


ICU 


ess of some specific grievances with regard to 


the boundaries of European countries, but, if so, 


hat they should be dealt with internationally on their 


+ 
l 


— 


erits, starting from the present day. To give the 
whole world the right to roam up and down recent 
treaties of peace would be to cause insecurity and un- 
certainty everywhere and would put back for a gen- 
eration the cause of disarmament, or rather the lim- 
itation of armaments, to which all nations are 
pl 
will not be helped, but rather hindered, by being 


dged. That is a matter which stands by itself and 
mixed up with other problems, however important 
they may be. 

My correspondent used one phrase which I con- 
sider very striking, and worth passing along: “Do 
not try to give the nations a confidence in peace by 
disarmament; but give them disarmament by cre- 
ating confidence in peace.” 

Another of my correspondents seemed to fear that 


Rotary might be dominated by what he called “ex- 


Rotary seeks not “peace at any 
price,’ but holds that the present 
level of armaments constitutes “an 
ultimate threat to the peace of the 


world and an incitement to war.” 


treme pacifism.” I was able to reassure him, to his 
expressed satisfaction, by pointing out that there 
was no question of purely defensive armaments. As 
the nations are organized at present, each must have 
a force sufficient to maintain internal order and to 
defend its borders, I pointed out that I did not know 
any Rotarians who wanted peace at any price, and 
that to talk about a “vast pacifist plot” was ridiculous 
and an abuse of language. 

The difficulties and desires of all countries must 
be taken into account, for Rotary does not support 
the views of the United States, or England, or France, 
or Germany, or any other country, but simply takes 
the stand that the disarmament conference must 
succeed unless the world is to set up another inter 
necine competition in armaments, leading to a more 


terrible war, perhaps fatal to our civilization. 


4 HAVE always admired those people who are 
willing to jeopardize their lives in defence of lib 
erty, but that does not prevent me from working for 
peace and the reduction of armaments, which are a 
burden to a heavily taxed world and a menace to 
our newly found peace. 

All these things indicate a need for caution in our 
approach and emphasize the importance of keeping 
within our own province and not invading that of 
others especially equipped for dealing with what is, 
after all, their own business. 

During the past fortnight, I have dealt with the 
question of the disarmament conference in eight or 
nine different countries and I have found that my 
presentation of the case met with universal accept- 
ance amongst Rotarians and, indeed, amongst all 
men of goodwill. 

We are looking forward to the public disarma- 
ment conference in Paris at the end of November. 
Several Rotary districts [Continued on page 47} 
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So here we have all these unrelated realms of achievement ac tually working together se & 


’ , 
i vance the davy when an | us may fy across the ocean. 


Ncrence Etches New Horizons 
By Chester T. Crowell 


eat) 
iif. 
& 


rk 
possible a world of thrilling adven 


OR the purposes of this examination of the scien- ture in which even the most un- 
tific achievements that have passed through their 


Modern inventions are m: 





» ne imaginative asks, “What Next: 
adolescence during the lifetime of the average citizen ¢ 


not over fifty years of age, aviation is the most inter- 

esting because it is the most typical. In this field at Youngsters in their teens may not be aware 0 
least half a dozen intricate sciences now join forces fact that aviation was a much discussed subj 
to promote further progress. This is true today in twenty-five years ago. Numerous experiments | 
every field of achievement. heavier-than-air machines were being made and | 








ence published their theories. These pub 

ere widely discussed. The populace, how- 
ded these efforts as far from promising. 
Peter Dunne summed up the whole situa- 
t that time with one of the funniest of all 
Dooley” series. After reviewing the various 
nd recounting the numerous failures, Mr. 


ncluded that what the scientists were try- 





1c pledged 


was create a mechanical bird and 
to unlimited faith in the 
hine that laid an egg! 
did that, however, he 
eserve his doubts. 
were still 
this when the Wright 


laughing 


made their first suc- 
flight at Kitty Hawk. 
. as the state of public 


n, however, that the news 
fight was thrown away 
great Many newspaper 

; while those who used it 
it very small headlines. 

[hey probably agreed with the 

Mr. The 


thing hadn’t laid an egg; there- 
probably hadn’t flown 


nimitable Dooley. 


Aiso at about that time the 
Wright brothers remarked that 
could command enough 

they could fly around the 

on a barn door. There is 
sence of the whole prob- 
And that 


gs us to the existing situa- 


of aviation. 


Basically the problem has 

t changed. It is still: how to 
more power without get- 
more weight. Col. Charles 
Lindbergh was able to fly 
the Atlantic because the 
rgin between power and 
ght had sufficiently increased 


1] , 
low him to carry a fuel sup- 


The tropics offer more 


p! O- 


can 


land and vast! 
land if 


a” 
conquer heat. 


7108 ¢ 


aductive we 


ply that would last about thirty-eight hours. Thes 


changes had been brought about 


better engine but by better metal from which 
make engines. Thus we come into an entirely n 
held, metallurgy. If we were still forced to buik 
steam loc tives of the same metals used in 18s 
they we ( rt be a great deal better than they w 
then. The quality of metals has undergone, wit! 
the past quarter of a century, such changes 1 

















ultimate possibilities are beyond all prediction. It 
is, incidentally, in this very field that the groundwork 


had to be done for the Zeppelin airships as well as 
airplane engines. Zeppelins have been made possible 


metals of tremendous tensile strength. 


t 
by very light 
Likewise 1n 


| 
turbines 


Oul 


hay 


qualiti s of steel that 


great central power-stations the 


steam been made possible by new 


retain their enormous strength 


heat. These same fundamental facts 


, 
under intense 


follow through the automotive industry. If every 


part of an automobile except the crank-shaft had ex- 


ted oat tl 


time the first steam locomotive made its 


Sted al Ciie 

initial journey, the machine could not have been 
completed because there was then no metal hard 
enough to serve the purpose. 


large museum and ex- 


i. YOU will go to some 
( 


ie funny little cannons used in mediaeval 


amin [ 


times you may laugh over the thought that the imagi- 


nation of those ancient munitions-makers was so 


limited. If you do, you will be mistaken. They 


could easily imagine larger cannons—and did. Their 
trouble was to create metals strong enough to stand 
the strain of the exploding gun powder without pil- 
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ing up weight beyond the point where the cannon 
would be mobile. In short, their problem was very 
much like the present-day problem of aviation. 


Nearly everyone knows that new methods of mak- 


THE Ri 


ing steel have come into use during the p 
of a century, also that there are numerous 
back of all of these achievements are ex 
of the nature of the atoms constituting th 
metals. At one time metals were tested wit 
determine their nature. Now it is equally 
to subject them to the X-ray. The arran, 
the atoms in each crystal will tell you 
you are looking at. The next step was th 
that the arrangement of the atoms can b 
This opens an entirely new world of po 
Such is the world of the future. The tim: 
arrived when we might as well call som 
new creations by the names of their iny 
call them steel, or copper, or bronze, or 
Those familiar names merely designat 
materials out of which they were made. 7] 
totally new, as a matter of fact. They 
products of nature at all. They are the c 
man, merging his knowledge of metallurg 
istry, and light to bring forth what his needs d 


This amazing and almost {Continued on p 
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What Price, Rotary Attendance? 


py Paul W. Horn 


Texas Technologica! College 


UST what should be the attitude of the Rotary 

id of the individual Rotarian toward the 
on of securing one-hundred per cent attend- 

the regular weekly meetings? Unquestion- 
t is in many clubs one of the most insistent 
blems; and yet, is it not possible for a club to lay 
re stress upon the matter of one-hundred per cent 
ndance than the importance of the subject really 


5 


Sometimes it is easier to get a true idea as to the 
rrectness of our own conduct when we look at 
imilar actions of other people. For instance, to see 
the true relative value of the subject of attendance at 
he Rotary club, it may perhaps be helpful to look 
it the same question of attendance as we see it, in the 
public schools. 

When I was superintendent of the city schools 

f Houston, Texas, there were always at least a few 
rooms that made it a point of honor to have one- 
hundred per cent attendance during the year without 
any cases of tardiness. Such a record was ordinarily 
xt down as greatly to the credit of the rooms that 
made it. 

And yet, I could tell true stories of children who 
had been hustled out of sick beds and rushed to 
school in order that the record of their room might 
not be broken. I could tell stories of children who 
came to school during torrential downpours of rain, 
when they might have come in safety and conven- 
ience by waiting just a few minutes for the deluge to 
cease. I have known cases of children who risked 
their lives by darting under freight cars that were 
temporarily obstructing streets near the school build- 
ings, in order that they might not fail to be in their 
seats When the tardy bell rang. 

All these things were in a manner creditable; and 
vet, were they worthwhile? Would you be willing 
for your own child, if he were really seriously sick, 
to get out of bed and go to school in order that the 
perfect record of his room might be saved? Would 
you be willing for your own child to risk his life by 
running under a freight train in order that he might 
arrive at school at 8:59 rather than at 9:02? 


Are “1 oo-per-cent-mectings 'a fair 
index of a club’s success? The au- 
thor, despite a pertect s1X-Vear 


record, has some. serious doubts. 


Of course, every public-school child ought unde: 
ordinary circumstances to be in his seat in the school 
room during every minute of the school day and 
during every day of the school year. Every hour that 
he loses from school is just that much of dead loss 
to him. And yet, the plain fact remains that if a 
child really jeopardizes health or life or limb in or 
der to save a few minutes of time, or a few points 
on a record, he is running a risk that is too great fo: 


the proportionate good involved. 


| people discussed in this group are children. 
They may not know any better. At least their minds 
are not mature. But ought not grown men and Ro 
tarians to be able to see the problem of relative val 
ues better than school children can? 

I think that I am at least entitled to some opinion 
on this subject, because the recently published re« 
ord of our club shows that I have held an attendance 
of one-hundred per cent for the past six years. I am 
a little proud of this record, and yet I am not at all 
certain that it shows the wisest way of looking at 
things. 

For instance, when I was off on a short vacation 
trip this summer, I managed to keep up my Rotary 
attendance every week I was gone until the last week. 
It took considerable dodging about and dashing 
around, but I managed it. It happened that I ar 
rived home in the late afternoon of the day our local 
club meets. Rather than miss one day of attendance, 
[ took three hours out of the middle of a hot August 
day, when I was almost swamped with the mail that 
accumulates on one’s desk during a vacation. Ther« 
was a frantic dash of one hour to a neighboring 
town, a meeting for one hour, and a frantic dash 
back. I saved my one-hundred per cent attendance; 
but really was it worth it? 

It is my frank opinion that it is altogether possible 
for a Rotary club or an individual member to lay 
more stress upon the matter of one-hundred per cent 
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attendance than the importance of the subject war- 


rants. In support of this belief, I submit the follow- 


ing three or four reasons: 


Riese such extreme insistence results in the losing 
of a certain very fine type of men. I have in mind 
at this moment two men in our state, each one of 
whom is the head of a big corporation, the work of 
which frequently takes him into distant cities. Each 
one of these men was a Rotarian 
is one 


a year ago and neither 


now. Each one told me that the 
reason for his resignation was 
that it was not physically pos- 
sible for him to attend the Ro- 
Rather 


than meet the pressure brought 


tary club each week. 
to bear for a hundred per cent 
attendance, each man recently 
resigned his club membership. 
Each man was a man of the type 
that believes in public service 
and each man was a real Ro- 
Each man told 





tarian at heart. 


me that he 


confidentially 
thought the extreme insistence 
upon one-hundred per cent at- 
tendance was 

A second reason for my be- 
lief is that such insistence fre- 
quently leads to childish devices and even occasion- 
ally to some inaccuracy in keeping records. In 
public more than once known of 
a clock that was set back one minute or two minutes 
in order that the record might be kept clear from 
tardiness. In the Rotary club I have known 
where the man was sick and where a group of his 
fellow Rotarians went after luncheon to the sick- 
room in the hospital and held what was considered 
to be a Rotary meeting in the sickroom. I knew 
of one case where the man was too sick even to see 


schools I have 


Cases 


company and where the little group stood for a few 
minutes in silence and with bared heads outside the 
door. This reflected credit on them, and saved a 
record; but was it not a trifle childish to say that 
a man too sick even to see company on a certain day 
was on that same day present at a Rotary meeting? 

I knew at least one case where a man saved his 
record by going to a town where the Rotary club 
met ordinarily at noon on Thursday. The man 
knew in advance that on this particular day the club 
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Hoy 
he had been present at a time and place whey, 
meeting was usually held. He thereby sayeq 
Ingenuous—and yet, was not this als, » \., 


meeting had been postponed until night. 


record, 
childish, not to say a bit irregular otherw is 

In the third place, excessive emphasis upon 0; 
hundred per cent attendance causes the Rotarijy 


have the wrong idea as to the important thing 


Rotary. 


There was once a time when we were { 
miliar with the phrase, “ky 
and-fork Rotarians.” This sy, 
ply meant men who mad 
point to eat with the Roty 
club, but who did nothing el, 
The mere matter of eating 
certain place and at a certa 
hour of a given day cach \ 
does not by any means mak 
man a good Rotarian. A k; 
on a log may be present on 1! 
log a hundred per cent of +! 
time for many years, but at 1! 
end of that time it is still only a 
knot on the log. A man m 
be present at fifty-two Rotary 
luncheons each year and 
may not profit greatly by an 
of them. 

Herbert Spencer 
creditable game of billiards and 
was rather proud of his skill. One day 
army officer beat him at billiards and was inclined to 
boast of that fact. Mr. Spencer is said to hay: 
torted, “A certain amount of proficiency at billiards 
is the mark of a gentleman; but too much proficiene) 
is the mark of a misspent youth.” 


played 


an Englis 


A CERTAIN amount of emphasis upon attend. 
ance at club meetings is the mark of a good Rotary 
club; but excessive stress upon this one point may b 
the mark of misinformation as to what the true pur- 
poses of Rotary really are. 

Every Rotarian should value his club so high! 
that he will not miss a single meeting when it is re: 
sonably practical for him to be present. On the other 
hand, the same set of conditions which would caus. 
a good church-goer to miss church on Sunday, oF 
which would cause a good business man to be absent 


from his place of business on Monday, would like- 
| 


absent 


Wise serve as a reasonable excuse for being 
from the weekly meeting of the Rotary club. 








verage family has 
ed to seek a small 


ver an emergence y 


every two years. 





( 
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‘ 
By Leland D. Case 
Here 1s a true story: 
\farion P. had taught school for fifteen years when her 
containing every penny of her savings went bank- 
rhe doctor insisted that her invalid, dependent 
er go to Colorado. Two hundred dollars needed 
ce. 
And another one: 
Dr. Lem K. had built a good practice, but pay was 
and Mrs. K. “kept up with the Joneses.” Payment 
surgical equipment—necessary to keep up with 
‘rotession—was long overdue. To ask for more 
t at the bank would be humiliating. Yet, he must 
one hundred dollars, cash. 
y | And still another one: 


ar N. earned $23 a week until he was laid off. His 
vs, already depleted by bringing his bride from “the 
ountry” were nil when she was about to become a 
er. She had the hallucination that free maternity 
itals were brutal and careless, and threatened to 
poison unless taken to a “pay” hospital. Fifty 
‘ars needed desperately. 





HESE little anecdotes are typical of minor crises 
t every day put cross-strains in American family 
Even in times of so-called normalcy, bills from 











When Famiulies Must Borrow 


Small cash loans play Q growing 

role in keeping home finances on 
= 

an even keel by meeting emer- 


gencies and consolidating old debts. 


the doctor, the grocer, the cobbler, the coal man, and 
even the undertaker precipitate financial deadlocks 
in homes oftener than most of us realize. And when 
trouble comes the need to borrow becomes acute. 

Men who make it their business to study such 
things, declare the average family has legitimate need 
to seek a small loan to tide over an emergency at 
least once every two years. They also know some 
thing even more startling. They know that in the 
United States, where per capita wealth is highest 
of any nation in the world, eighty per cent of the fam 
ilies are without collateral necessary to borrow $300 
at their bank. Few social facts are more significant 
than this. 

It means that eight out of ten men you pass on 
the street cannot borrow money at a bank to finance 
an accumulation of store debts, a serious illness, a 


new baby, a death in the family, a college ambition 
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ship, the problem of inadequacies in family 4; 


I 

















has engaged the wide attention of philanthropjs. 
social agencies. In 1g08 the Russell Sage Found. 
impressed by these growing difficulties amon 


“1nd when propertied folk, launched a scientific study 


aR 3 loans. 
comes the aageg iv . 
re Why,” asked Russell Sage investigato: 
ao en the expanding need of families for occasic; 
up to $300 be met legitimately by banks jus: 
sia are meeting similar requirements of industry 


Organized finance shook its « 
head. The business of loaning mo; 
pointed out, has grown out of 
ciple of security. Banks speak + 
guage of collateral. 

“But many—probably most 
are honest,” the social y 
countered. “They will rey 
given time.” 
much 


shaking 


heads. Necessary investiga 


Again 


bookkeeping, and bad 
financiers answered, 
more than eat up the six o1 
per cent interest permit! 
usury laws. 

But philanthropists and 


agencies were not satisfied. Her 





for a son or daughter. Yet every two years the law 
of averages decrees they will have occasion to borrow 
for some such need, 

Financing the family in these times is quite a dif- 
ferent problem than it was before James Watt set 
to chugging the world’s first condensing steam- 
engine. When great grandmother wanted a new 
gown, great grandfather sheared the sheep, while 
she washed, carded, spun, wove, and dyed the fleece. 
But families are no longer so self-sufficing. They de- 
pend upon others. Science and its spawn of smoke- 
stacks in our cities have lured men and women from 


was a deep human need, the necessity of many fa 
ilies for emergency cash in making adjustment 

a complex Machine-Age living. Here was a 

injustice, for the very laws which men had cr 
against high interest rates, prevented a legall\ 
profitably operated small-loan business. Heri 

business paradox: Everyone knows that prosperit 
mass-production civilization is dependent on 
consumption, yet while we have provided credit | 
business to produce, we have failed to supp! 
equally needed credit for the majority of famil 
uninterruptedly to consume. 


the soil. They are now wage earners, and in their The anomaly, sociologists were not slow to 


maintenance of a delicate balance between the was utterly illogical. Big business is a newcomer, bu! 


sreaAcC 





the family is the oldest and most stable of all humat 
institutions. Divorced from the soil, it makes its 


at home in the city. Its handicraft shops ruined, 1 


ties and luxuries, hangs much of the question of 


human health, happiness, and progress. 
turns with surprisingly few maladjustments to s 

cialized industry. All inventions are its slaves, ¢ls 
they perish. The family’s ability to survive is cnor 


al 


mous, and yet cash credit is denied to four out of five 
All laws, it was urged, derive from human needs 
The usury laws protect business, for they prevent un- 


That fact has long worried humanitarians. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, it is said, directed one of his first pub- 
lic speeches against lenders who charged confiscatory 
interest rates. More recently, as standards of living | 
have been improved—and complicated—by mass 


production, advertising, and high-pressure salesman- 
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rest rates on wholesaling cash in large lots. 
yr, would it not be sound business to pass new laws 
legalize and regularize the profitable retailing of 


yoney in small quantities ? 


I. SEEMED so to the Russell Sage Foundation 
fter seven years of study and experimentation, and 
‘) gi its conclusions were crystallized in a “uniform 


7 7 


loan law,” now, with variations, on the 
statut books of twenty-seven states. It prov ides for 
making loans up to $300 at interest rates of 314% a 
month or 42% a year on unpaid balances. 

Such a rate seems exhorbitant when compared with 
the legal bank rate, but not so when contrasted with 
the 206¢ or more monthly that unlicensed lenders 
harged and actually got, so great was the need for 
small loans. And not so when one weighs the fact 
that a $300 loan, collected in twenty deferred pay- 


ments, costs more in operating overhead than one 


for $5,000 collected in one payment. Forty-two per 
cent, it should be remembered, is not an unusual 
mark-up for retailers of many types of commodities. 

Under the sheltering wing of the uniform small- 
loan law has sprung up a regiment of a new kind of 
small-loan agencies, now known as personal finance 
companies. They have their own trade association, 
and a high code of professional ethics. Best evidence 
that they are filling a need is their rapid growth. 
They employ ten times the capital they did a decade 
vo. From 2,000 legal small-loan offices in the 


Cs 


United States in 1928 with an annual business of 


$180,000,000, the figures have leaped to 3,500 offices 
doing a business of more than $500,000,000. 

Personal finance companies seem to have made 
progress in solving the problem of translating family 
going-power into a loan-worthy asset through the de- 
vice of a chattel mortgage on home furnishings. In 
operation, the mortgage becomes a symbol of an 


“ 


. eight out of ten men you pass on the street cannot borrow money at a bank to finance 
cumulation of store debts, a serious illness, a new baby, a death in the family... . 


ion with strong sentimental connotations for 


obliga g 


the borrower but very little liquidable value for th 
| 


creditor. Foreclosures are avoided wherever pos 
sible, for with the family “plant” intact, probabilities 
of repayment are increased. 

Most personal finance companies are prepared to 
grant loans within twenty-four hours to families o: 
school teachers. In the case of the former, signatures 
of both husband and wife are required. The practical 
purpose of the chattel mortgage is to give the loan 
company’s manager a reasonable excuse to enter the 
home and to take the role of family financial coun 
selor untl the principal is paid. It is his routine task 
to see that family debts are consolidated and a bal 
anced budget with staggered payments—after the 
manner of a Young or Dawes plan—is struck. Under 
his tutelage, many households have learned their 


kindergarten lessons in financial self-discipline. 
db 


Wi DO families without property borrow? 


For just about the same reason as do the lucky twenty 


per cent. A study of 243,739 small-loan borrowers 


since January 1931 gives this analysis of motives: 


Bul Consolidal 

Miscellaneou debts 

] uel { wi 
Clothing 5 
Taxe 2¢ i! 
Medical, dental, and hospital 

Assisting relatives 


Mortgages and 
Food 1 
Furnishing 


Insurance 


Emergenacs end Unusual Expenses 
Repair 8 ) 
Funerals 1,698 
Travel and vacation 
Education 818 
Business needs 7.19 
Moving expenses 

7 ; 

a jf fa ‘ 
| Continued on page 43 | 
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That Ounce of Prevention - 
By Amos O. Squire 


ty 





id 


bates ee a Bia Worry more about our boys 


girls and less about criminals, ; 


iS 


the advice of this veteran prison 





physician to parents everywhere, 


FTER many years of study of the crime prob- r: 
lem I am convinced the solution is expressed in the | 
old adage that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. About eleven years ago I was visiting the prison q 


[ have observed thousands of men in Sing Sing Auburn, New York. While in the dining-room , 
prison where come seventy-five per cent of all the the Osborne House, where I was stopping, | heard 
felons in New York state. It is significant that about a group of men singing in the next room. Some on 


sixty per cent of those admitted have committed was remarking that they were a club and had }j 


crime. before. Theories of criminology vary, but I bought or leased a camp at a nearby lake. During 
am certain that much as we are trying toreformcrim- the summer months the members of this club wer, 
inals, our chief hope is to take every possible measure going to be hosts to a considerable group of boys 
to keep our boys from going the way of crime. who could not afford to have a vacation. The 


boys would be taught to take care of 


Photo: Keystone View Compar 


themselves, to swim, to study nature, and 
the like. 


These men, I said to myself, are attack 


Reece Gee o_o 


ing the problem of crime at its source. 
My curiosity was aroused, so after lunc! 
eon I went into the room where th 
group was assembled, and asked what 
kind of an organization it was. | \ 
told it was a Rotary club. Rotary had 
meant nothing to me, for we did not hay 
a club at my home town of Ossining, 
New York. But now I suddenly becam 
interested. 

Frankly, I wanted to be associated wit! 
a group of men who were willing to go 
back to boys’ work as the surest and most 


fundamental method of preventing 





seen crime. It is much easier, I knew, to pr 
eek) a ' i ; —— ' 
* ogee 2 | va vent boys from becoming criminals b 





giving them a healthy mental and phys 
cal environment than to salvage them | 
society after they have been sent to pris 
For if you want to make a bad boy wors: 
just send him to a penal institution hous 
ing hardened criminals. What he did 
not know about crime when he arrived! 
Sing Sing has become a synonym the 


world over for prison. Here are its 


famous old cell blocks. 








shown above. But more jails 





to stop men from going wrong Is to steei 


t prison will soon be taught to him by his elders. 
So | asked one of the men at this luncheon how 
Ossining could have a Rotary club. He advised me 

get in touch with the governor of what was the 
old Third Rotary District and with Rotary Inter- 

tional at Chicago. This I did and in a few weeks 

urvey of our village was made and the club or- 
ganized. During the past ten years it has been 1 
great source of personal pleasure to be associated 
vith men interested in the problems of boys. 

In prison I am often confronted by young men 
who, had their boyhood environments been different, 
vould never be behind the bars. Many of them tell 

that they wonder if they would be there had the 
right relationship existed between them and their 
parents. I remember one boy approaching me in 
the hospital and saying he wondered if he would 
have ever been in prison if his mother had lived. He 
told me that his mother had died when he was a few 
months old. He had been brought up by a gov- 
erness. He felt he had never loved his father as he 


pictured a boy should care for his father and that 
his father was never as fond of him as he thought a 


Prison populations are on the increase, and Sing Sin 
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g, like many others, has had to add new building 


are not the true solution of the crime problem, says Dr. Squire. The 


them into the right cnannets when they 


father should be for a son. In this boy’s case I had 
great difhculty in getting the boy's father to writ 
to his son, to say nothing of coming to see him. 


And he was a boy worth salvaging. 


As FAR as I know the father never interested 


himself in the boy while he was in prison or aftet 
ward. But luckily the lad had an uncle who was 
more humane and who looked after him when he 


left prison, securing a position for him. Today the 





boy is making good in the world. I receive a 
Christmas card from him every year, in which he 
thanks me for my interest in him when he needed 
a friend. 

In all my experience at prison, however, I never 
knew a mother to go back on her son, no matter 
how bad he may have been or how much sorrow 
and disgrace he may have brought to the family. 
A mother always sticks to her children. Would that 
we fathers would emulate the mothers in this respect, 


and stand with our children even though they may 


sometimes stray from the path. If parents go back 


on their children, to whom | Continued on page 46! 
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This class at the Wilson Junior High School, Erie, Pennsylvania, is typical of t 
sands throughout the United States. They offer the supreme opportunity 
tively promoting an international spirit of goodwill and understandin 


The Schools Look Ahead 


By Lyman 4. Fort 


P 1n< i pal . i 1; 2 h RY. hool, Mit /N¢ ll, South Dakota 


NDER way at the present time in our public- 
school systems is a quiet but definite and determined 
movement to adapt education to modern thought 
and modern conditions. Our schools, especially in 
the high-school grades, have been wedded to the 
past, and the drastic nature of the changes neces- 
sary for a thorough house cleaning makes this move- 
ment assume the proportions of a revolution. Some 
call it the New Education. Possibly it should be called 
the Educational Revolution. 

The revolutionary aspects of this movement are 
apparent in the radical upheavals taking place wher- 
ever courses of study are being revised. A curriculum 
revision today is the mark of an up-to-date school 
system, and the universal demand for this change 
gives to the trend the dimension of a world move- 


ment. 


The New Education is breaking 
with the past. It is teaching chil. 
dren, not subjects. It knows what it 


1s atter, works constructively for it. 


That this movement is widespread is evidenced | 
the fact that the nations of Europe from Norway and 
Sweden on the north to Greece in the south, and from 
Russia on the east to France and Spain on the wes! 
are revising their courses of study. The Oriental 
countries as well as South America, Canada, and Aus 
tralia are also participating in the same movement. 

Rotarians the world over will be interested in th: 
outcome and especially in its relation to the Sixth 
Object. While our statesmen are puzzling over 
schemes to keep armed adults from flying at each 
other’s throats, our schoolmasters the world over are 
organizing armies of youth numbered in many mil- 
lions, and are equipping them with invincible ideas 
that will tend deliberately to bring them together in 
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Galloway, N. Y. 
What these Japanese school girls and their sisters 
think about international matters will be impovtant ' yy 



















within a few years. Children grow up fast. 
| stable condition of peace—the only condition 


r which civilization can endure. 


In the United States alone there are five million 





sand girls in the high schools today—an army 

vhich, if duplicated across the seas, is capable of a 

momentum that will sweep away practically all 
sition to any international endeavor. 

the United States several of our larger cities, 

xample, St. Louis, Denver, Detroit, and 

Los Angeles, are spending large sums yearly in a 

ugh-going and continuous curriculum re- 

nm. South Dakota has the unique position of 

ing the first state to attempt a modern statewide 
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Australia’s future politica 
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Ness, and social leaders il 


cruited from such grout 
and girls as these, now in s 


And so in Russia, the 
land rocked by new 
ideas, home of the 
three smiling youngste 
Will they have a voice in 
public affairs in thei 
country fifteen or twenty 


years he nce? 
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revision. Under the leadership of the head of the de- has placed squarely before us facts that co 
partment of curriculum-making at Columbia Univer- disputed. Of course, some of the revelat; 
sity, the educators of South Dakota are attempting to been disconcerting to our present régime. A | 
sect their educational machinery in order in keeping — our choicest theories have had to be discard 


with the New Education. light of conclusions scientifically reached, 


ample, what shall we say as to the primary 
Busr what is the New Education? Is it another of the high school when we discover that for 
theory to add to the collection of notions that has — of the five million now in our high schools 


already cluttered the landscape and bemuddled the _ to college? 


thinking of our educators? Is it one more whim of The discoveries in the field of education si 
me professor who would like to experiment with 1914 have been fundamental and far-reach 
our children? If it is, then may Heaven forbid! if applied thoroughly and carried to thei 


But, it is neither a theory nor a whim. It is a conclusion, mean a new era in our publi 


change of viewpoint based upon facts. We have been They have, among other things, brought ; 
“fed up” on theories, opinions, prejudices, and the — second factor, a new viewpoint in education. 
like. But now, thanks to the scientific study of educa- Briefly and simply, the new viewpoint s| 


thor re | , niated 
WON, We Nave accumulated 


some pertinent facts, and emphasis from the sadject to the pupil. Th 
upon this foundation we are building a New Educa- _ is a teacher of pupils first, and of the subject 
tion thoroughly sound in principle, vastly different The subject is the means; the pupil is the 1 
in practice, profoundly significant in its possibilities. subject exists for the pupil, and not the pupil { 
It has required a great deal of force to shake the — subject. 
high school loose from its self-satisfied entrenchment We have heard all of this before and nodd 
in the traditions that naturally surround a college- proval quite complacently; but when we pro 
preparatory institution. But, apparently, that is being apply it vigorously we find that it presents 


accomplished and chiefly because of two factors. that are truly revolutionary. 


In the first place the scientific study of education What happens, for exam- [Continued on p 
Though in the first grade, these Bronxville, N. Y., children are learning to make tablecloth « 


clay dishes, doll beds, and the like, all to develop their abilities—not for the sake of a cu 
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Siam—Magic Land of the East 


By Lillan Dow Davidson 





DE LUXE railway train in Asia! Thus did 
the progressive Siamese government, through its 
representative, the Royal State Railways, meet us in 
Penang, British Malaya, and convey us without 
change in the space of thirty-two hours over the 1,28 
miles to Bangkok, Siam. 

Our ignorance of the modernity of present day 
Siam was in this fashion brought home to us with full 
force. We had had a hazy idea that the journey would 
perhaps be made by very small steamers or, possibly, 
by a short cut across by elephant back or motor car 
and we had not gone to the trouble of finding out the 
facts. But time brings changes even in 
the supposedly unchangeable East. In- 
terest in this railway was later still fur- 
ther increased when we learned that the 
one man responsible for its efficiency 
was none other than the royal prince 
who became the first president of the 
Rotary club of Bangkok. 

Happy indeed were we to have 
travelled overland rather than by water. 
Spread out before us was the great rich 
heart of Siam, that flat, marvelously fer- 
tile valley whose productiveness is in- 
creased each year by the overflow of the 
brown silt-bearing waters of the Menam 
River, the great “Mother of Waters” 
upon which the bulk of Siam’s popula- 
tion is so dependent. In this valley of 
50,000 square miles, rice, the source of 
most of Siam’s wealth, is grown every- 
where by these skilful cultivators. 

Unfortunately, our first introduction 
to Bangkok, the capital of Siam and its 
only city of importance, was not a happy 
one. Just the reverse. Pelted by boister- 
ous rain drops, we drove down the nar- 
row, crooked main business thorough- 


“Across the river was ... the tower 
of Wat Arun ... athwart the slowly 
sinking sun, changing from deep pur- 
ple to black until it became only a sil- 
houette against the faint afterglow.” 


Bangkok throbs to the modern 
tempo, with Rotary holding an 
honored place. fourteen national- 


ities are represented In the club. 


fare. It is known as New Road—“new me thre 


score years ago when it was built to cut across the 


dozens of little lanes that together with a lesser num 


ber of canals ran back frem the river front of Bang 


kok, this “Venice of the East.” Rather miserabk 


and dirty open-faced shops line it on both sides, all 
operated by Chinese for the Siamese dislike trad 
Incessantly honking motor- | Continued on page 
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Elephants play an important réle in Siam’s freight transportation system 
but they must have their water! The teak-wood industry of Northern Siam 
could hardly be carried on except for their patient, sometimes awkward, aid 


in hauling the immense logs to the nearest waterway, enroute to Bangkok. 
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cars and vociferous Chinese ricksha coolies made 
such a din that we were glad to escape within the 
portals of our hotel on the river bank. The next day, 
much looked different, so great is the magic of a few 
hours of sleep. 

One of my poignant memories of Bangkok will 
ever be the unceasing river life, the real life of this 
great riverine city, absolutely captivating as we saw 
it at the fag-end of each day from the grass-carpeted 
terrace of the hotel a few feet above the water line. 
Here we would sit, feet encased in a sort of colored 
pillow-slip to protect our lower extremities from the 
mosquitoes. Meanwhile Kitchee, our wee monkey, 
would play about at our feet, climb trees, catch bugs, 
or when tired out seck refuge in my arms, her little 
head sinking lower and lower in sleep. Diagonally 
across the river from us was that great landmark in 
Bangkok, the tall tapering tower of the Wat Arun 
or Porcelain Temple. It formed a wonderfully beau- 
tiful, unforgettable picture as it stood athwart the 
slowly sinking sun, changing from deep purple to 
black until it became only a silhouette against the 
faint afterglow. 

The broad bosom of the river was always dotted 
with a seemingly unending passage up and down 
of native craft. Of special interest were the big rice 





Here is one of Siam’s tu 
white elephants. To 
Davidsons, “they appeared 
like ordinary elephants that 
had submitted to a poo 

of whitewashing.” 


boats, their precious car 
goes completely protected 
by large vaulted canopies of 
plaited bamboo. Slowly go- 


HS 


ing upstream a puffing little 


5 

tug could often be seen 
hauling a string of such 
boats, emptied of — their 


freight, twelve or fiftcen 
tied together. Boats of al 
most every description and 
size, both native and foreign 
plied that river. All ocean- 
going vessels of over four- 
teen feet had to anchor at 
the mouth of the river, but 
those of lesser draft could 
cross the bar at the mouth 
and come winding up the 
twenty-five miles to Bangkok. Sometimes an ocean 
liner would unload sufficient cargo at the mouth of 
the river to negotiate the sand bar. One such, a 
Danish vessel, arrived in Bangkok while we were 
there and a luncheon party was given on board of 
her in our honor. Never before did we sit down to a 
table that might justly be said to be groaning under 
the weight of so many delectable dishes. 


Tu river was never free of floating islands of 
Java weed, that pretty but unconquerable little mauve 
water hyacinth, a heart-breaking pest, here as in 
Burma, Florida, and elsewhere. This great moving 
highway presents such ever changing scenes that one 
could never possibly weary of it. With the oncoming 
of darkness, tiny signal fires would be lighted on 
the boats, the red glare faintly outlining the black 
forms of the rowers working at the stern. 

With the closing of the offices and Rotary work 
over for the day, we generally motored about the city, 
up and down the magnificent tree-lined boulevards, 
once canals. Frequently we requested the chauffeur 
to drive out into the country. Again and yet again 
came the answer, “No can do.” 

“But why not?” we demanded. 

A shrug of the shoulders—and is there anything 
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xpressive than that oriental shrug ?—and an 
“No can do,” “No have got” was the inevit 
ply. 
afternoon, seated about the tea table on a 
kept lawn of a private compound, I remarked 
ir host, “We've been trying ever so long to find 
ad leading out of the city into the country be 
| but our driver does not seem to know the wav. 
he city limits every road comes to a dead end or 
into another that takes you over the same 
und. Could you .. .” 
| got no further for he broke into a hearty laugh 
fore replying, “We who live here call this the prison 
ty. There are no roads leading out of it. It 1s 
surrounded by alluvial land too soft to support a 
are canals where elsewhere 


roadway. Here there 


there would be roads.” This was the exciting 


mystery underlying that “No can do.” 











when pronounced—a warning against the pronuncia 
tion of Siamese names for all too frequently they ar 
not what they seem. 

One day, armed with the necessary permit, we 
The 
piece of the entire group to us was the Wat Phra 


Keo, the matchless Temple of the 


boldly stepped into this wonderland. master 


Emerald Buddha. 
Walls of 


gold brocade, protected by a row of tall columns 


A colorful thing of marvelous beauty. 


which supported a lovely triple roof of deep sap 
phire blue tiles, the ridge ends decorated with th« 
golden naga or sacred serpent and the lower ends 
of the roofs ending in golden flames. Upon close: 
Inspection, my gold brocade walls proved to be 
cleverly arranged bits of very thin glass mosaic. Th 
whole building below the roof was done in this ma 


terial. The Siamese exhibit | Continued on page 52 























Doubtless, there is no other modern city 
in the world with so many “No have 


roads throughout the adjoining 
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countryside. 

Drab shabbiness and splendor are in 
close proximity in this city of contrasts 
and such splendor as one thinks possi- 
ble only in dreams. On our first drive, 
towering above a high white crenallated 
wall we caught the most tantalizing 
glimpses of jewelled buildings, most 
gorgeously colored pra pangs or por- 
celain towers, graceful triple upturned 
roofs and the mellow golden spires of 
prachedis or Buddhist relic chambers, all 
religious edifices. The Siamese cares lit- 
tle about his home, but rich and poor 
alike lavish their all on their wats. Should 
a Siamese be too poor to give money, he 
cives freely of his time and skill to make 
the wat a thing of beauty. This walled-in 
royal enclosure has at its entrance a vast 
grassy plain like soft green velvet. It 
is surrounded by tamarind trees and re- 
served for various ceremonial occasions, 
more especially for royal cremations. It 
is known as the Phra Meru, which in 


some enigmatic way becomes Premane 


squeezed between British Malaya 
on one side and French Indo-China on the 
. and it would appear that this 
little land will be left to administer its own 
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without dictation from outside.” 
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This Month 
We Honor 


Brin E PURACHATRA, because, as mem 


ber of the royal house ot Siam (see pages 27-31), 








he exercises power with rare acumen and ex- 
emplary restraint; because as first president of 
the Bangkok Rotary Club, he has laid founda 


trons wi h ure its success. 


Corn LIUS McGILLICUDDY (middle 

ght), better known as “Connie Mack,” because 
his management brought the Philadelphia base- 
ball club through the gauntlet of competition up 
to the world seri because, though they lost to 
St. Louis, he gave constant proof of his sports- 


manship; because he is an honored member of 


Philade Iphia Rotary 


) 
BP LYSON E. PIERCI left), parson, Rotarian 


cause when he saw that would-be parishioners 








vanted outings on Sunday, he opened his 
church, the First Congregational of Re ading, 
fass., to blazer-clad golfers and habit-ed 
riders tor 8:20 a.m f 


ARTHUR STEINDLER (lower middle), 
because h is chief surge’ tti ( hildren’s 
Hospital, lowa ¢ ity, la.., in pl sident ot the 


American Orthopedic Association: because 
} 


he was a delegate at the Rota nvention at 





Vienna, his native « 


Breank JEROME TONE (lower right), 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Rotarian, because 


] 


originating the first commercial process for 


producing silicon metal and other industrial 
chemical achievements, won for him the first 


Schoe'Ikopf medal for Industria! 


Research. 
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The Outlook for 


Alexander Legge 


t, International Harvester Company 


By 





N these days of depression it must have been 


] 


{ that most of the complaint comes from the 


noted 
centers of population which depend on manufactur- 
ing and trade. Comparatively little of the outcry is 
heard from our agricultural communities. Back in 
1920-21 the situation was exactly the reverse of what 
we see today. Then it was agriculture that bore the 
brunt of economic disaster. Now the burden rests 
more heavily on those engaged in certain lines of 
industry. 

The average farmer’s badly 
shrunken, but even at that he is in a better position 
to worry through the depression than the average 


cash return is 


man in industry or trade. His pockets may be empty 
and his credit strained, but at least he can count 
upon food and shelter for his family while he waits 
and works for better times. Just contrast his situa- 
tion with that of the industrial or commercial worker 
who is out of a job or working part time or living in 
daily dread of unemployment. 

Considering agriculture as a whole, the outlook 
for that greatest and most necessary of all industries 
is distinctly hopeful. Agriculture has been taking its 
deflation rather steadily for more than ten years and 
now, as a result, it is down to a basis of solid values. 
The process has been painful, but there is compensa 
tion for it in the form of a capital position superior to 
that of any other comparable basic industry. That 
fact should not be overlooked. 

Farm land values are, on the average, back to just 
about the pre-war level, and in some areas are even 
lower. Apparently deflation has run its course in 
this particular, and there are signs of activity in 
the farm realty market that indicate both the desire 
and the ability to pick up desirable acreage at the 
low prices now prevailing. 

Another yardstick with which to measure the rela- 
tive advantage of agriculture as a whole is the extent 
and proportion of farm-mortgage indebtedness. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the total marked-down value 
of farm lands and buildings is about forty-three 
billion dollars. Against this there is a total farm- 
mortgage debt of about nine and one-half billion 
dollars, or just about twenty-two per cent. That is 
not ideal, of course, and yet I don’t know of-any 


Agriculture 


Ten vears of paintul deflation has 
put tarm values back to pre-war 
levels. The stage is now set for 


a return ot sound prosperity. 


other nation-wide basic industry that is carrying so 
small a mortgage load. 

Looking at this angle of the situation in another 
way, it is estimated that only about half the cultivated 
farm lands of the United States carry any mortgage 
debt at all. Possibly this condition can be explained 
in part by the fact that rural credit sources have been 
rather inclined to look askance at farm-land invest 
ments since the disaster of 1920-21—a fact which a 
good many of our rural bankers must now view with 
regret as they realize what has happened to their 
investments made outside of their own communities 


and their own country. 


> man can 


prosperity is coming, but no sensible man can doubt 


say when or how the return of 


that it will return. When the engine gets off dead 


center and the vast mechanism of business gets to 


functioning smoothly again, I believe we are going 
to see better times for agriculture than it 
I fully believe that the 
the 


has ex 
perienced in a long while. 
farmer is well on the road toward solution 
of some of the problems that have baffled and 
hampered him in the past. 

Our farmers have learned some hard and valuabk 
lessons in their ten years and more of deflation. One 
of these lessons is the folly of trying to make a living 
profit by producing commodities at costs that are not 


Another lesson is 


well inside their farm prices. 
the hopelessness of producing without regard to 
what other farmers are producing in the same com 
modities; and still another lesson 1s the futility of 
entrusting the marketing of farm products to men 
and interests that care nothing at all about the 
farmer’s prosperity. 

Prophesying is uncertain at best, yet I do not hesi 
tate to forecast for the American farm home in the 
near future a fair share of the national prosperity—a 
better share than the farmer has been able to procure 
for himself through the hit-or-miss production and 
marketing that have characterized our agriculture 


in the past. 
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Editorial Comment 


Rotary’s -dethod 


BPresipent PASCALL’S article in this issue 
makes it abundantly plain that Rotary International 
was not merely voicing conventional phrases when 
at Vienna it went on record as strongly in favor of 
“a really substantial reduction in the armaments of 
the world.” At a moment when skylines in the Far 
East bristle with bayonets, when it would be far easier 
to be quiescent and platitudinous, Rotary reafhirms its 
position in favor of a reduction of the means of wag- 


ing war. 

Not all Rotarians, it is but fair to note, are fully 
agreed on all particulars involved; a letter in the cur- 
rent “Open Forum” department sounds a note of 
dissent. Yet, again to quote the Vienna resolution, 
“many Rotarians are viewing with profound disquiet 
the maintenance of armaments at their present level 
by the nations as an ultimate threat to the peace of 
the world and an incitement to war.” And it is this 
sentiment, a logical corollary of the Sixth Object, that 
President Pascall elucidates and particularizes. 

“Peace at any price,” he points out, is not the issue. 
Nor is it necessary or inevitable that interpretation 
of the Vienna document should lead Rotary into 
taking the side of bellicose disputants. The line to 
which Rotary must hew is the fundamental convic- 
tion that civilization is outgrowing the use of war as 
an instrument of national policy, that trade and 
learning and the arts provide a moral equivalent for 
the stirring appeal of the call to arms, that boys may 
become stalwart men without a debauch in the 
trenches. 

Rotary’s rdle is not to be played in the diplomatic 
chamber, for that is the function of governments. 
Rotary’s opportunity is in the market, the school, the 
home, and in all those non-official channels where 
national attitudes take form and substance. That is 


why, anticipating the official disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva in February, Rotary International is 


participating in the wnofficial one at Paris on 1 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh of this month. He: 
representatives of various civilian groups will 
deavor to crystallize into concrete recommendat 
the prevailing opinion of their constituents. 

That is important. Just as Rotary International’ 
spokesmen at Paris, led by Biagio Borriello, se 
vice-president, will welcome the opinions of | 
and individual Rotarians, so the resolutions whic! 
are drawn up at Paris to express the position of intlu 
ential citizen groups may be expected to have ¢! 
influence upon the diplomats who confer at Geneva. 

Many sincere men within and without Rot 
ranks believe Rotary should justify its power, wealth, 
and prestige by a more daring réle in affairs, trans 
lating into action, the fine idealism of the Sixth 
Object. The Vienna resolution, President Pascall’s 
pronouncement, and the forthcoming Paris confe1 
ence present opportunities for a frank airing ot 
opinion and a stirring challenge to present-day lead 
ership. 


Fair Profits Essential 


Warn cartoonists caricature politicians sitting in 
trees, naively sawing off the limbs that support them, 
we smile. Yet in hundreds of communities an 
equally precarious condition prevails among mer 
chants. Their plight, being a matter of invoices and 
ledgers, is not so obvious as that of the lampooned 
politicians, yet identical. By selling goods at less 
than cost, they too are slowly but certainly destro\ 
ing their means of support. 

Competition is like salt. A bit is savory; too muc! 
ruins the broth. In periods of economic recession 
the less healthful aspects of competition come to 1! 
surface. Illustrative of this is the story told of a Wis 
consin merchant who, goaded by rivalry, offere 
house dresses free to his customers. His competitors, 
not to be outdone, offered dresses with a five c« 
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»remium to boot. Perhaps this was a good-natured 
se perhaps not. At any rate, by reducing a tend- 
‘o an obvious absurdity, it makes clear its 
lirection. 
Competition the life blood of business? That is 
.e-seasoned slogan, but it does not tell the whole 
until it is re-phrased to imply that the bone and 
of business is a fair profit. Without an ade 
wage both for labor and for capital, business 


Wat 
I 


( 


is shaky, wabbly, and almost certain to go the way 
f Humpty Dumpty. 


Themas A. Edison 


I IOMAS EDISON has passed on. Consider that 
his brain that has literally enlightened multitudes, 
has added an estimated $30,000,000 annually for half 
. century to his country, has left a heritage of in 

ntions that will make life easier and happier for 
generations yet to come, and the line from Hamlet, 
“Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown,” be- 
comes for him peculiarly appropriate. 

The name Edison will be remembered chiefly as 
an inventor, but there is another Edison that many, 
including Rotarians of Orange, New Jersey, where 
he was an honorary member, will be pleased to re- 
call. It is Edison, the Auman personality. This side 
of this great man perhaps never was revealed more 
clearly than when, at Detroit for the jubilee of the 
electric light, a newspaperman asked him what he 
considered his most satisfying achievement. The 
aged inventor, slightly deaf, cupped his hand to his 
ear and asked that the question be repeated. He 
wanted to make no mistake. And, after a moment 
of reflection, he replied, “I know what you want me 
to say, but that isn’t it. I consider my one greatest 
achievement is that I have been able to make a few 


true, sincere friends.” 


Education and Indigency 


Tre is a barrel-full of sermons in the findings 
of a survey made a few months ago of a thousand 
jobless persons being supported by Milwaukee tax- 
payers. This investigation revealed that nine hun- 
dred had less than an eighth-grade education; only 
seven were high-school graduates; none had been to 


college. If conclusions ever are justified, it would 
seem that, imperfect though it may be, public school- 
ing is a distinct aid to the individual in adapting him- 
self successfully to his basic problem: earning a 
living. 


Perhaps a considerable portion of the unemployed 


thousand were the unteachable residue, the mentally 
unht sloughed off in the schooling process because 
of incapacity. Even so, it is logical to assume that 
they could have mastered the technique of earning a 
living had they been given vocational training. As 
it is, they are out of work. And Milwaukee tax 


pavers are footing the bill. 


“Around theW orld in Books” 


A UNIQUE “week” of especial interest to Rotar\ 
in the United States has been announced for Novem 
ber 15 to 21, under the descriptive title of “Around 
the World in Books.” Public libraries will display 
volumes which give to children a sense of intimacy 
and friendliness for cousins across the seas. Atten 
tion will be called to the delightful folk tales, fiction, 
and biographies originating in other lands. 
Librarians—and no class of public servants ar 
more faithful to or efficient in their tasks—will be 
found ready to cooperate with Rotary clubs in at 
ranging stimulating programs. And nothing is mor 
constructively Sixth Object in character than encour 
agement of international understanding among 


children. 


New Education at Work 


A TOUCHING confirmation of Lyman Fort’: 
remarks on the new spirit of international goodwill 
among school children of the world is offered by th 
story of Shigeyoshi Fukushima, a thirteen-year-old 
Tokyo school-boy. 

When Shigeyoshi heard his father tell how Lieut. 
William W. Caldwell, an American army flyer, had 
lost his life in a Wyoming blizzard while hurrying 
to Washington with Japan’s ratification of the Lon 
don Naval treaty, the boy was deeply impressed. Hi 
said nothing to anyone, but saved seventy yen from 
his vacation money and sent it toa Tokyo newspaper 
requesting that it be forwarded to the United Stat 
for flowers “to be placed on the tomb of the deceased 
oficer who had lost his life for the sake of Japan 
and world peace.” 

Others were touched by the boy’s sacrifice. And 
so it came to pass that a fine bronze plaque at San 
Francisco was recently dedicated to Lieutenant 
Caldwell. 

“I have never thought my small contribution 
should have caused a great sensation among Ameri- 
cans throughout the United States,” Shigeyoshi’s 
words were translated meaningly, if awkwardly. “I 
feel very shy and bashful.” 
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Kotary Around the World 


South Africa 
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been arranged. 
Ireland 
Fe Decimals 
DusLIN—A plea { d ’ lecimal 
1 of weight nd ea ( be 
local Rota a ey don 
king on “How we puzzle f ign cus- 
with ou I ( weird 
Rose Shou 
Betrast—Roses exhibited at t ial Ro- 
Rose Show were excellent I Fol 
ing the affair, they were dist ited to the 
( dren’s Hospital. 
. ; 
Brazil 
Couldn't Wait 
Para—lIn the fifty-six davs prior to i ction 
Rotary International, the new Rotary club of 
s city gave serious consideration to a number 


topics of local and national cones including 


inter-state taxes and delinquent children 
Congratulates 
Perropotis—The Rotarv Club of Petropolis 


was congratulated rece1 


Man people ask, 
as Rotary 


ao0es. 


roppgite 
UChHUILICS, t 


on its campaign to make its city better known. 


He especia commended it sending an il- 
lustrated pamphlet to Rotary clu throughout 
the world and suggested that each club in the 
district undertake a similar project. 
War on Le prosy 

Sao Pauto—The Sao Paulo Rot Club is 
actively supporting the Society f the Preven- 
tion of Leprosy. 
Toys, Clothing, Money 

NictHeroy—Local Rotarians have donated 
toys, clothing, and money to the Institute for 
the Protection of Infants 

j “ 
Norway 

4 

Intercity Discussion 

KRISTIANSSAND—Rotarians from Stavanger met 
with the club of this city recently to discuss 
economic and Rotary problems. 
Holland 
Tennts Tournament 

AMSTERDAM—-A successtul tennis tournament 
and two-day outing for Rotarians and families 


was held in September at the beautiful country 
place of Ir. A. 


Japan 


Aid Chinese Unfortunates 

Kyoro—The board of directors and members 
of the Kyoto Rotary Club have sent through 
the Shanghai Rotary Club a check for $250 
which has been presented to the Chinese Na- 
tional Flood Relief Commission. 
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“What is Rotary?” 
These pages attempt to set forth in brief s 
both serious and light, of Rotary’s 


The best answer is that 
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situation. 
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their influence modern 


statesmanship, science, religion, phil 
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Athens, 


ing its slaves, was no larger than is 


more difficult to traverse. 


Speaking of the Athenians, he said, 
P teristic which marked their lives and 

great were simplicity, truth- 

instinct for beauty, and temperan 
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a section of Illinois famed for its luscious Ell 


When growers there donated more 
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bushels of peaches to charity, Rotary supplied the necessary cans, an 
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New Club 
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Maruin, Tex.—Governor 7] 
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the presence ot a large delegati 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
Agrees With Crowell 
lo the Editor: 


Iwo articles in the October number of Tut 
attention. 
One Look Back, But Two 


that because we 


RoTaRIAN compel 
Silas H 
\head 


have recovered in good condition from previous 


Strawn 


would have us believe 


business depressions, therefore we can be con- 
fidént that the present depression will have 


similar results. 


New Wor!d of 


—sheds a vastly different light on this 


Chester T. Crowell—‘The 
Business’ 
subject; for he points out that the increase in 
that 


as before. 


our producing facilities has been so great 


we no longer are able to continue 
These two men have presented two vastly dif- 


ferent points of view; and it would be well if 


both of them gave very serious consideration to 


what the other says. 


Personally I agree with the statements made 


by Crowell and therefore believe that we must 


adopt a better economic system—one that will 


keep what is best of all that we have and at the 


same time avoid the pitfalls of radical change. 


That there must come some change I feel 
convinced; and I believe that government must 
have a hand in effecting the change, for the 
reason that business cannot and will not so 


change its system as to comply with the produc- 


tion conditions which Crowell points out. 


We must vastly increase the purchasing power 


of the masses in order to take care of the vast 


increase. in production. 


It would be fine if Strawn and Crowell would 


get together and study this problem from both 
viewpoints. 
THomas CRAWFORD 


Turlock, California 


Is the Money Really Wasted? 


(Inspired by Viscount Robert Cecil's article on 


disarmament) 


Editor, THe Rorarian: 


People who plead for world disarmament 
mm a humanitarian viewpoint have my _pro- 
found respect. I am one hundred per cent for 


recently converted. I 


Nor have I 


hundred per 


eace. been 


Was one cent for peace 1n IQ17 


when the pack was howling for war. But that 1s 


neither here nor there. I started out to say that 
I can sympathize with all such as favor the 


reductions of armaments because they honestly 
think it 


rental flood of 


promote peace and stop the tor 


may | 


blood and tears that deluges the 


world periodically from century to century. 
Whether disarming would accomplish that is 
another and a very large question. I am not 
discussing it here. 
* * * 
But when a man sets forth to argue for dis- 
rmament because 1 army and a navy cost 


money, he is putting the question upon a sordid 





basis. And when hx rues that the money 
spent is all wasted money, he is entirely wrong 
in his premise. I have just been reading an 


article in the September Rorarian, written by 


Viscount Robert Cecil, described as ‘England's 


foremost peace advocate.” He bases one of his 


arguments upon a table, showing the money 


expended by 60 nations of the world for the 
purpose of national defense during the past 


total sum for the 
the build- 
ing of ships, guns, fortifications, and airplanes 


fiscal year. This includes the 


maintenance of armies and navies, 


and for the purchase of war material. He 


} r cc“ > > 
as the total, 24,157:,931,935. 


gives 


* * * 


that this is a staggering 


how 


Nolx dy will de ny 
But let us see 
What is this more than four billion dol- 


Does not every ship, 


sum. much is waste of 


money. 


lars spent for? every gun, 


every airplane, every fortification that is built, 


and every piece of ammunition that is manu- 


factured; does it not employ labor? Is it not 


true that the wages paid to a workman for 


producing war material, feeds, clothes, and 


houses him and his family equally as well as 
though he earned it in manufacturing any other 


goods? Will the money not build him just as 


good a house, or will the saving bank not pay 
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him just as much interest on 


saves? Does not the money he 


into all lines of trade and ther 


general business? There can be 8) 
It does 

* * * 
that kee; 


men. If 


standing 


Nations 


vast numbers of these 


leased now, for example, to « 


labor market, it would simply ad 


} 


more to the ranks of the une 


United States has no standing a: 


not want one. But supposing we « 


or three million men employed a 


is easy to understand that it w 


tremendous percentage of une 


France has less of an unemp!} 


than the other nations of Europe 


French have 300,000 men employe 
Were 


might disrupt industry. Italy 


these to be discharged int 


thousands of men under ar 


more jobs to offer to the unem, 


try and in agriculture. Even En 
keep a 


have had to resort to the dole. 


seen ht to standing 


* * * 
I hold no briet for standing ar 
they may be useless. 1 
the 


depression, a 


mal times 


pointing out obvious fact, t] 


umes of standing 


rather than hurts the unemployme 


The men are at least under disciy 
they perform no useful labor, 

ot idle men may foment revolution 
lieve Viscount Cecil is wrong on 


argument. Nearly all of the four 


of which he deprecates the expen 


into the pockets of labor and the « 
commerce, 
* * . 


1 ] 
could 


Continuing he says: “If we 


labor and capital now employed 
armaments to some productive held 
including in the end, those who are 
manutacturers, would be bett 


well to talk of transferri 


ment 
is all very 
lion dollars to some productive field. | 
Shall it be 1 
of argriculture, when the world is 


is the productive field? 
glutted with farm products that the 
on the verge of bankruptcy? Shall 
ferred to the field of 


world is SO overstoc ked with 200d 


mManuiacturing, 


sands of plants stand idle, and mi 
millions of men are walking the street 
small chore to keep their fa: 
Our 


over-production. Even now competit 


of any 
starvation? whole trouble ji 

ing thousands, and here comes a mat 

to throw four billion dollars more int 
tion. 


* * . 


No, my triends. If it can be sh 


wn 


aments are a menace to humanity. 


be shown that lasting peace may be 


by scuttling navies and disbanding 


it can be shown that the slaughter of 
will cease with the destruction of «¢ 


tion’s system of military defense. 
be done wrespective of cost or sac 
because it will save money, but b« 

eternally just and right in the sight of ¢ 
men. W. H. H. Mack 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


Note: Rotarian-reader MacKellar 1s 
ist of prominence, the organizer and 
dent of the Rotary Club of Peekskill, Nei 
and delegate to the International Rotary ¢ 
tion at Vienna.—Editor. 
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Espana, en hone te liu fd a Rot de V 


El Sentido de la Cooperacion 
Por ‘Miguel Abovich 


ODEMOS desde luego dar por sen-_ generalidad de los qu empenan con Hablar 
jue en la vida practica todo gira expreso propdsito en acrecentar el capt que tanto 
lor del Capital y el Trabajo. tal, una justificacién de sus estuerzos, mas — penan en is clegas \ 
pesar de que tanto el uno como el alla de lo concerniente al interés personal — cuyos resultados 1 lund 
son meros sinénimos de la pro- directo, dificilmente lograriamos con en perjuicio sta 
en el curso del tiempo han ido  clusiones satisfactorias. de este modo T 
indose hasta el extremo de re Segun mi entender, la division entre energias en  propdsitos supertluo 
caracteristicas profundamente an- el Capital y el Trabajo tuvo su origen y otros, careciendo de 
as. prosperidad en el desérden y en la des mentan rebeliones y tot 
En efecto, dentro de nuestras modali- confianza, nacidos ambos de la igno- casi siempre exagerada 
s de vida, el Capital y el Trabajo se — rancia acerca del verdadero bienestar. 
leran como factores tan diversos, El desconocimiento de lo que podria Hi. que recono 
no se nos ocurre pensar de buenas a__ llamarse conciencia universal, nos desv16 jos los prob! 
ras que en el fondo son una misma__ por caminos secundarios, donde hemos mo tiempo es preciso dejar 
adoptado norma ue no allega el que las d o son 
concepto erréneo encuentre tal vez — dadera felicidad, sino que nos ilusionan — vida en si, sino de las interpreta 
plicacién en la serie de odios que con pasajeros goces, logrados gene ral que nose 1 estamos 1 
lo levantandose entre el Capital y nente a expensas del interés ajyeno, y esto, Sin embargo, del fondo t 
[rabajo y que de diversas maneras naturalmente, incrementa las envidias y problemas y de sus complicaciot ' 
n a perturbar la justa apreciacién. _ recrudece las luchas de clases algo que resalta con clarida 
ra darse cuenta de esos odios, basta Si hubiésemos St guido nuestra ¢ olt notable de spi irro de energias ] 
recordar los tiempos de la domi- cion bajo el imperio de la equidad, s ales. como consecuencia de la insegurida 
y de la esclavitud, pero lo que no guramente no habria tenido lugar tanta’ en nuestros propositos. Es evidente q 
omprende facilmente, es el fondo division, pero no solo no ha ocurrido tal, si el hombre hubiese tratado de util if 
o de una divisién tan profunda. sino que—por el contrario—cada cual, sus propios recursos, sobre la 1a ba 
En verdad, si hoy mismo, es decir en desconfiando de los demas y temiendo como cuida, por ejemplo, del aprovecha 
este siglo de tantos y tan grandes pro- para si las consecuencias del desérden miento econdmico en la mecanica, habria 


gresos, requiriéramos, por ejemplo, de la general, ha ido fomentando el egoismo. mosalcanzado un progreso mucho mayor. 














\parte de la pérdida de energias indi- 
luales, es del caso senalar también otro 
factor que obstaculiza grandemente nues- 
© avance hacia la perfeccién, y es que, 


or re gla yen ral, no acostumbramos dar 


e st mas d nos sugiere nuestra 


lo que 


ropia exigencia Oo conveniencia pe rsonal. 


= 
¢€ JN esto, queda evidenciada la necest- 


lad de ir eliminando del escenario de la 


da aque llos obstaculos y asperezas que 


li maneras sé nuestra 


anteponen a 
ropia felicidad. Pero ; cém« iograr tan 
rmoso obj C1 Oo? 

dificultad 


, 
saber determinar po! donde \ 


En este sentido, la principa 
( triba en 


omo comenZzZar, ya que al haber hirmezZza 


e proposito, no existe finalidad irre 


rable, por mas ardua que parezca. 


1 ] 1 ] 
Para la consecuci6n de dicha finalidad, 
{ | , 
( factor esencial es la connhanZa, pero 


] 
no solo conhanZa en nosotros mismos, 


ino también en los demas, porque sin 


nZa mutua, nuestros actos jamas 


ON... 


t 


Iry 1, ] | 1 C1 muir 
podrian readunadar en venencio Commun. 
norand | 


1 queremos vernos engrandecidos, 


le ey mos dc sechat 


t 


las ideas tendientes a 


larnos de los demas, porque son pre 

amente esas ideas las que nos enredan 
\ COMILp).1 an. 

I reconocimiento de la necesidad de 


cultivar la confianza miutua, equivale por 
si solo a un gran triunfo, porque desde 
ese mismo instante dejan de prosperar 
las luchas egoistas, que originan mas do- 
lor que bienestar. 

Un tercer factor importante, es la vara 
con que debemos medirnos mutuamente. 

Al presente, la medida esta determi- 
nada por los blancos y los rojos, que segun 
nuestro concepto socioldgico, divide a la 
comunidad en dos agrupaciones extremas. 

La idea de que los de arriba no son 
en el hecho comunes con los de abajo, y 
vice-versa, es tan efectiva como errénea. 

En las relaciones entre los hom)res, la 
verdadera vara de medida, debe ser la 
comprension. Por medio de la compren 
sion se llega a establecer sin dificultad el 
nivel de cada cual, sin perjuicio de la 
inidad que debe existir entre todos, ya 
que todos derivamos de un mismo tronco 
y seguimos hacia una misma finalidad. 

A medida que vaya actuando la com- 
prension y la confianza miutua, ira 
borrandose automaticamente el espiritu 
de separatividad con sus dudas y temores 
para la seguridad econémica del indi 
viduo, quien concluiraé por entregarse 
con placer al trabajo, porque habra com- 
prendido que ello redundara en su propio 


1 


1el1c10,. 


Actividades en los Distritos 


Universidad Popular 


ias obras gue el Rotary Club « 
Peru, ha abordado en bien de la colecti 
ucden t i i 
| ersidad Popul: endid 
« ) ce 4 ) cn l 
wu cit n 1 ( es 
la i lustracl 1 « \ 
uve ad que | $ 
al uperic \ t 
dl el ri od ( M 
ce 1 4 ( ra nt ¢ 
iles t uidac una 
enk l rT 1 
lad 


Eimuisarios de Amistad 


Rotary Club de Campec! Méxx esta 

ido muy bus ) nd | 

( habla « ola ort ‘ ) 
1OCE 1 Nistor dauctos im trias de 
rst d i ac a 
cL if?) a ‘ 

xcelen ane 
‘ contacto <¢ u ‘ 
( 
Cultivo del Citrus 

Fl Rotary Club de P 1 Argentina 1 re 
fomentar en da t 2 el cult del 
en la provincia. Por lo pronto, adquirira 
wtidad dk arboles en < yndici n ae 
insplanta los para venderlos rec de « to 
los quinteros, chacareros y aun a § ismos 


cinos de la ciudad 


(Concurso de Historia 


El Rota Club de Tarija, Bolivia, con el 
proposito de contribuir a la celebraciédn de la 
fundacion del Departamento de Tarya en la 


forma mas adecuada para estimular el estudio \ 


ditundir e! nocimiento del pasado tari eno, ha 


resuelto convocar a un Concurso de Historia de 


Tarija, al cual invité6 a todos Jos escritores 
wolivianos que se encuentran dentro o fuera de 


Boton de 


Fl Rotary Club de la 


Soton de Honor a su 


Honor 
| Ciudad de 
socio Rotario 


tener este companero 


] 


G;suatemala 


guido un | 
W R Jessup por 
1 


; ee , 
bresaliente un record del 100% de asistencia 


} 


durante cinco anos consecutivos. 


ae . . 
Reunion Intercttadina 


intercitadina, 





Una magnifica reunidn tuvo 
verificativo en la ciudad de Orizaba, México, a 
la cual asistieron los Rotary clubs de Cérdoba, 
Huatusco, Veracruz, la que constituy6 un éxito 
« ete 
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THE RO] & 
Aunque estas consideracio: 
una modificacién substancia! 
estructura econdémica, no so! 
por cuanto el mundo cuenta 
eyemplo practico, en gran es 
dadero sentido de la cooper 
refiero a la industria de un 
preclaros hombres contempo: 
ry Ford. 
Estudiando las bases sobré 
desarrolla la empresa del rey 
motorizado, se llega a compri 
impera la conhanza y la ayt 
dos los elementos que la cor 
modo que la unidn se extic 
mismo tundador hasta el m 
sus obreros. 
Como conclusién de esta d 
a manera de objetivo practic 
permitiré agregar algunas pa 
Todos nosotros tenemos | 
de que el Rotary representa u: 


moral en el mundo. En esta 


corresponde a los rotarios fo: 
tro de sus respectivas esteras 
la conhanza mutua y de est 
tribuir a la unid6n consciente ¢ 
pital y el Trabajo, ya que sin 
se malogra el bienestar colect 
bién la paz, por la cual el Rota 


protunda simpatia. 


De Alicante 


Alicante, la be 


ha gozado 


lla ciudad medit 
siempre fama d 
amena, asi por la excepcional « 


cima como por la amabilidad di 
ha sido visitado por los Rotarios d¢ 
sus distinguidas 


inauguracion de un Rotary Clul 


familias, ¢ 


Entre las ceremonias que se celebr 
bautizo de una | 
“Rotary Internati 


subravar el 


con el nombre de 


Dia Del Aseo 


El Comité de Servicio a la C 


Rotar Chanaral, Chile, est 
en solicitar de las autoridades « 
la creacion del “Dia del Aseo 


distribuir 


Club de 


seria la de cierto dia di 


desechos de ropa 


, 


usada y calzad 
Asimism 


consecull me of 


de escasos recursos. 
posibilidad de 
higiénicos con que cuenta el M 
para el carneo. Ademas consi 
vigilencia en las 


a banarse ninos de corta ec 


autoridad la 
uden 
Proyecto de Construccion 


El Rotary Club de ? 


abordando con todo interés lo relaci 


Concepcid: 


construcci6n de un campo de att 
rando ver pronto convertido este pro 
bella realidad. También ha conti 
estudio del proyecto de construccion 
sobre el rio Biobio, estudiando con 

un detallado informe sobre el particu’. 


comision designada del seno del club 








ts planned so as to present 


Dr. J. S. Haldane, Sir Ar 


eton, and Professor Julian 


e spoken of the relation of 


eligion; the Bishop of Birm 
d Dean Inge of religion’s re 


The country’s 
onomists have discussed thi 


rorces In Our present 


1 , 
any of the controversia 


lved. India has been pre 


ts frankly British aspects, and 


nationalist 
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1e Indian 
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been little more than the set 


many ol 
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ard Kipling’s earlier 
yublic response to 
llectual movement exists. 
which awaits the 

The book trade 


libraries supply it. In 
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to a series of talks or as a 


A boom in read 
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doubtedly taking place in Brit 
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iposium of public librarian 


recently by the Manchest 
showe d that a growing de mand 
1Ve books was the general ex 
and that much of this demand 
s : 

abie to radio. 

hanged attitude of the intellec 
idual and the listening public 


Mr. 


enthusiastic 


in the manner in which 


\ Wells 
ter. Mr. Wells was for a long 


tical of the higher uses of radio. 


became an 


ered one day that a signalman 
burban line was listening in the 
to a series of talks on a subject 
regarded as being outside a rail 
rker’s mental orbit. So impressed 


that he accepted the next B. B. ( 


tation tot C 
he Nas given notabd 
ct \ sug Y st } 
ta S on prese t wo 
DY International spe 
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oO been give i 
the present Wil 
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When Families Must Borrow 


€d from pi 21 


idation of loans, a godsend in 


ivs tor the open-account or instal 


I 
verchant, leads the list. It may 
strange, but thousands of families 

gy new themselves when 


grasp on 


small but pressing accounts are 
d into one debt. Though they never 


a hundred dollars in one lump 
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44 
$3,000 class; 26°. to the $1,801 to $2,400 
division; 39°, to the $1,201 to $1,800 
range; and 20 to those recei' Ing $1,200 
Or le SS. 

Criticism there is, of course, against 
2 interest per month. That rate 


hould be reduced as mergers increase, a 


more efhcient technique ot investigation 
and collection is worked out, and cheape r 


i tal becomes available. One large com 


any, for example, after securing $7,000,- 


in subscribed capital, has passed the 
lvantage along by dropping its rate from 
loans the $100 to 


to 2 [or 


D200 bracket. 


\ half-billion dollar busin 


in 


5 de veloped 


mn little than a decade will not 


knock at Wall Street’s door long without 


Mor;°e 


ittention. The two largest personal fi 


nance companies are already “acc pted, 


having been financed by well-known 


brokerage S, the Household Finance by 


Lee Higginson Company, the Bene 
ficial Industrial Loan by Dillon, Read 
Company. It seems to be in the cards 


that licensed small loan companies will 


increase 1n prestige and stre ngth as they 


become fully differentiated in the public 


mind from their outlaw rival, the loan 
shark. 
Personal finance companies are the 


newest and fastest growing agencies sup 
plying cash credit to families, but there 
are other giants in the land. The larg 
est is the Morris plan—sometimes called 
industrial bank—type, which does an an 
nual business of $400,000,000 and has a 
secure place as a secondary banking sys 
Che 


Arthur J. Morris at Richmond, Virginia, 


tem Morris plan, originated by 
in 1910, has been widely copied by such 
companies as the National Wimsett and 
the ¢ More 


dred banks, notably the National City of 


itizens systems. than a hun 


New York, have established “small loan 
departments,” patterned much along the 
same lines. 


Security for loans at typical Morris plan 


Wool and tweed- 
Rainproof coats, 
Guaranteed- 
Marmon roadsters- 
Drugstore bums- 
Football games- 
Chrysanthemums- 
Shaggy dogs, 

Full of fleas- 


agencies is not a chattel mortgage on 
home furnishings, as is the case with 
personal finance companies, but the re- 
sponsibility of two co-signers to repay in 
full. 


crs 


This limits the number of borrow- 


to those who can secure such co- 


endorsers, but permits lower interest rates. 
In sixteen states, it is from 17 to 34°,; 1n 
six states industrial banks operate with no 


interest regulations. 


FE. IWARD A. FILENE, Boston mer- 
chant, is another figure associated with 
the movement to extend small loans to 


needy families. Inspired by credit 


schemes such as he had seen in Europe 
the East, he the 
credit-union system. This involves a sav- 


and Far worked out 


and loan organization within such 


hes, 


ings 
groups as employees or church paris 
where strong social pressure may be ex 
erted on the borrower to re pay. Interest 
rates run from 7 to 15 per year. Credit 
unions annually do a $62,000,000 business 
in the United States, and are steadily in 
creasing under sponsorsh‘p of the Twen 
tieth Century Fund. 

Tidy 


amounts were built up by several philan 


sums to be loaned out in small 


thropists, back in the agitation period of 
The 


societies” have been organized in twenty 


1Q10-15. resultant “remedial loan 


five cities in eighteen states, and do an 


annual business of $60,000,000. Rates 


per year. The 


York 1s 


range between 12 and 30 
Provident Loan Society of New 
the largest agency of this type. 
Any survey of family finance agencies 
must not omit the licensed pawnbroker 
who fills the well-known role of supply 
ing very small loans. Also, several public 
spirited corporations have set up funds 
from which employees may borrow. And 
there are others. Employers and creditor; 
can render a marked service to hard- 
pressed debtors by advising them on the 
of the legitimate 


merits and functions 


agencies operating in their communities. 


Autumn 


Dust and leaves 
On the breeze- 
Scent of smoke 

In the air- 

Flying skurts- 
Wind-blown hair- 


EW clothes, 


Trees are gay- 
Skies are drear- 
There's no doubt 
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All kinds of small-loan 
cluding the unlicensed len 
Leon Henderson, director o! 
Foundation’s remedial loan 
annually pour $2,600,000,0 
cash into the streams of 
supplements and quickens 
000,000 1n instalment and 
000,000 in open account cre 
purchased. The former type. 
usually covers past purchas 
the latter, commodity cred 
goods bought at the time and 
the debt is being paid. Tak¢ 
they constitute a new phen 
business: Mass—or consumer 
tailed to the family, anchor: 
fundamental integrity. 

A recent study of 513 reta 
by the United States depart: 
the National R 


reveals, 


merce and 


Association accord 


Julius Klein, that “depressio: 


pression, instalment buyers met | 


ments and kept their goods.” 
eloquent testimony of the goi: 

the tamily, but Evans Clark, 

the Twentieth Century Fun 

even more striking evidence. | 
that legitimate small loan age: 
types report a loss of but a fract 
per cent on money loaned, 1 
without collateral. 

“Charge it, please,” is easily 
probably too often; coniessed]) 
instalment buying is not uncon 
small cash loans have been ab 
mass credit for family consum 


1 


with us. Some men look at 


but so did Presidents Thomas 


and John Adams upon the ris« 
Banks have endured because 


answered a human need. | 


ratized credit survives—and 


tions point to longevity—it will 


reason precisely identical. 


That Autumn's here. 


—Marva DvuKE 








(hats on 
Contributors 


/ 
” N Roy L. Smith, visitng Tut 


ofices, was shown a sheaf of 


from newspapers that had r 


, 4 


( 


| College at Lubbock. . . 


; inspirational, cheertul-toned 
Sull Rich” from the September 
aracteristically said: “Hmmm, 
have that response than to get 
eck—though I could use it too!” 
is pastor of a Minneapolis 
da popular newspaper syndi- 
Walter Locke, another whose 
ll-known to Rorartan readers, 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Daily 
d is a member of the Dayton 
Club... . Five years ago the 
(England) Guardian started 


Vireless Notes” signed by “Wire- 


is none other than Robert Gar- 
ntributor this month of “Europe 
Air. 


* * * 


W. Pascall, of James W. Pas- 


Ltd., confectioners, is the first Euro 


hold the presidency of Rotary In 
nal. He is now in the United 
to attend a meeting of the board 
tors of Rotary International to be 
Chicago at the Secretariat, 

ibe rgto 13. 
ester T. Crowell continues his 
ting of contemporary civilization 
“Science Etches New Horizons.” 
r contribution from his hand will 
in an early issue... . Because 
1d can drop to the center of a prob 
ea plummet, Paul W. Horn has a 
ind interested group of readers 
er he discusses a Rotary problem. 
president of the Texas Techno 
. Leland 


is assistant editor of THe Ro- 


2. Dr. Amos O. Squire has 
n on the medical staff of Sing Sing 


tor some thirty years. In Rotary 
justly famed as a lecturer, well 
as governor of the Twenty-ninth 


- % * 


man Fort is the progressive principal 


as well as schoolboys. . . 


high school at Mitchell, So. Dak.., 


as attained a worthily won reputa 
n the Sunshine State as a leader of 


. Lillian 


Davidson is wite of “Jim” who or- 


ed Rotary clubs throughout the 


nt 


i¢ 


. Their home is at Calgary, Alta., 


la... . Alexander Legge, presi- 


of the International Harvester Com 


1 
y 


rd 


) 
Cu 


, recently of the U. S. Federal Farm 
» has made use of his opportunity 


ome exceptionally well posted on 


ultural economics. 





cenery on Parade! 


From Lake Michigan to Puget Sound the grandeur of 
the Northwest follows the path of the Empire Builder 
—a proud procession of scenic wonders passing in re- 
view before your window! Here the majestic Mississippi, 
there a mile-high peak, the open range, or a foaming 
mountain torrent. Then there's the climax of all travel 
experiences, the 60-mile daylight ride over the crest of 
the continent along the southern border of Glacier 
Park. All this is yours with every Great Northern trip 
between Chicago, the Twin Cities and Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. Go Great Northern next time! 
For descriptions, timetables, fares, etc., consult your 
local ticket agent or write Great Northern Travel 


Headquarters, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Rotary International Convention, Seattle, June, 1932 

















That Ounce of Prevention 


| Continued from page 23 
1 as | 
can the children look for forgiy 


advice ; 


eness and 


I have known scores of boys in prison 
had 
their parents been what they should have 
We, 
that phas 


who might never have been there 


been. as Rotarians, should take pride 
of our organization’s work 
hich concerns the youth of our com 
Not 


money, but 


munities, only should we give of 


our better st ll of ourselves 
in service to a group that has for its object 
the betterment of the boys and the girls. 
Let us 


become ofhicers and advisers to 


the Boy and Girl Scouts or similar or 
ganizations, that have to do withthe train- 
ing of our young to make them better 
citizens. 

| have personally never known a Boy 
Scout in prison, although some may have 
But | that 
boys and girls confide their problems to 


and take 


counselor can 


there. do know most 


Vor 


the advice of an elder friend or 


they find such a sympa 
thetic human being. Every boy and girl 


must have an outlet for enthusiasm and 
no better outlets exist than scouting or 


} 


simciar activities. 


Our responsibility as Rotarians and 
fathers is not entirely met by interesting 
ourselves in these excellent organizations. 


Wi 


our relationships with our own children. 


have a stull greater responsibility in 


\ year or so ago I went to a college foot- 
hal] 


daughter. There were about eighty thou- 


game with Mrs. Squire and our 


sand people in the stands. Just in tront of 
us sat a man with his wite and daughter. 
Between the halves, one of the boys from 
the v-siting college came up the stairway 
to grect his family. He kissed his mother 
and sister and extended his hand to his 
father. But his father would not take the 
outstretched to He 
He did not even look 


hand him. never 
moved a muscle. 
toward his son. 
The son said, “Dad, if I have done 
wrong won't you forgive me?” 
The father did not move. 


Th 


son talked to his mother and sister, 


Ber me live my life from day unto day 

In a friendly, seif-forgetful way, 

With a handclasp warm and a friendly smile 
For the folks 1 meet on the daily mile. 


who had tears in their eyes. As the twenty 
minutes were nearly up he again kissed 
his mother and sister, turned to his father 
again and said, 

“Please forgive me if I have done any- 
thing wrong.” 

And again his father did not move. 

Then the boy left his family to go down 
to his college group. I suppose at least 
a thousand persons at that football game 
were witnesses to this father’s conduct 
towards his son, and as I looked about 
I did not see a dry eye around us. I said 
to Mrs. Squire and to my daughter, “I 
wonder how many of the boys I have 
known in prison became anti-social and 
discouraged by just such lack of love and 
interest and sympathy on the part of 


their fathers.” 


X. ), let us as fathers pay more attention 
to our own children. Let us be pals to 
them, play with them, have their con- 
fidence. If we do this I am certain they 
will not disgrace us or cause us sleepless 
nights, but rather they will grow up to 
bea joy and comfort to us all our days. 

We, as Rotarians, can help the de- 
linquent boy regain his position in society 
by working with the judge of the chil- 
dren’s court in the county where we live, 
particularly in communities where there 
are no probation officers. How much 
better for the individual and for society 
to keep in touch with a boy assigned to 
us by the court, help him secure a job, 
advise him, than to send this boy to a 
reformatory where he will associate with 
other criminals and leave at the end of 
his sentence better versed in malefaction 
than when he entered! 

Years ago a group of ladies was in- 
terested in prison work. They used to 
visit the institution. Some would write 
to the inmates, others would be imterested 
in the religious activities of the men in 
prison. One day I received a letter from 


a lady stating that she would like to help 


Day Unto Night 


Let me rightly live—from day unto day 

In that friendly, self-forgetful way, 

With a time for work and a time for play 

And a place for dreams in the busy day. 
—By Eten E. Larson 
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some of the men rehabilitate ¢ 
when they left the institution. s 
vited me to have dinner with |} 
husband at a prominent hor 
York City where they lived. 

I accepted her invitation and 
were dining (it was between ( 
and New Year) her little eight 
daughter, who had been away 
ing school, came into the dini 
She ran up to her mother to a 
question. The child had scarcel\ 
to speak when the mother ret 
to the governess. The child left 1 
little 
about ten years old, came runnin: 


downhearted. <A later her 
the table to ask her mother so 
She, too, was told to see her gx 

When dinner was over and 
sitting over our coflee, my host 
to me, “Doctor, I invited you t 
with us tonight because I am int 
in helping ex-convicts to  rehal 
themselves. I want to counsel th 
them back into society. I have tl 
the money, and the inclinatio: 
want to do this work.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am going to b 
frank with you. Since we sat di 
this most delectable dinner, I hay: 


your two delightful daughters wh 
been away to boarding school all {2 
who probably have not seen you 
than twenty minutes in the past 
months. They came up to yo 
tried to speak with you, clamor: 
a mother’s love and affection. 
“You have denied them that co: 
ionship between parent and 
I said, “which should be thei: 
precious heritage. I think I know m: 
prison who are there because their pa: 
treated them as I have seen you treat \: 
children here tonight. It were bette 
you to use your money, time, and incl: 


tion, in learning to love and develop thes 


two lovely girls and leave the rehabilita 
tion of the convicts to those wh« 
doing that work.” 


Let me dream my dreams in a garden fair 
With a beauty-fragrance everywhere, 

With a place to dip in crystal springs 
The opening heart of lovely things. 
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esented there and Rotary 


will have in attendance Sec 


President Borriello, T. 


chairman of the Europe 
Committee, Edwin Robinson, 
ind Maurice Duperrey, mem 
[International Service Con 


Alex Potter of the Rotary 


owing resolutions will come 


Paris conterence: 


t is of vit: 
Cac nd the rest 
l 1 whi CK IK 
can never be found in « 
its but only in the cooper 
IV1i1 ed people to « 
ise arise, to stop war In cor 
ce il to deve » internat 
tion 1S in effective Da 
ion. 
to the pea treaties of 1 


ey ot 


itional documents are as 


t 


as the are to carr out 


those international obligations. 


] 


} 


every kind should be adop 
ose on all states under the super- 


) international commission, obliga- 


me nature: which will thus 


staff at our Zurich office. 


to bring about serious measures 


vf limitation and reduction 


‘ n yhtened ) opinion ¢ 
conic 1K t Sta 
so tha lV ¢ 
their ooU ‘ i 
the pec ( ( | ] y 
The 0a Oo Ro ir\ | on \\ i d ha ( l t 
cons ler tne nstructs ( g t ities t 
its representatives. | cannot torecast what sult in a se S 
those instructions will be, but in my opit Rotary. pre ett 
ion it is not the business of Rotary between na s. Rotary st 
indicate the precise steps that shall the elements « ood \ ) 
taken. That is the business of statesmen nations, and strives to create tresh « 
and men ol Phe pre St nount Rotary Is an organization b 
of disarmament tl be undertaken, gether men of goodwill in a 
the way in ll be ac ed, within its brotherhood and is. str 
such proposals as the ernationalization — resist the mischief-nakers and 
ot aviation, are matters which = ill-will, with a certain number of 
will come before aders of the na every nation in the world is cursed 


tions assembled 


eva in February. 


R y eather! { 
\otary 1s a reat Drotherhood oO 


Rotary has no fic qualification to kind devoted to the furtherance of 
pronounce on itters. Rotary can ice and fellow ship and promoting 
and does insist oe for the sake of the cause of human understanding as 


peace of the 
generations ana 
limited to the 
and all other 
acter, are simply e1 


an atmosphere likely to ensure an en- 


armaments shall be 


possible. 
I 


1 the welfare of 


Rotary 


1ations of like char ary 


ouring to create 


W hich looks 


strong element in that world citizens! 


| 1 
hopefully towards the 


neva disarmament conference 1n Febri 


next and earnestly hope tor great 


Z ) 
efits for mankind to How from its bet 


cent decisions. 
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The Most International Convention in the History of 


ENJOY A REVIEW OF THE 
Vienna Convention 
Proceedings 


Rotarv. The Topics [ ppermost in the Minds of Evervone 


were Presented by Men of Authoritvy— 


Viscount Cecil on **Disarmament” 


Edward A. Filene on 
‘World Prosperity” 


Abraham Frowein on 
“World Unemployment” 


Shinjiro Matsuyama on 
“League of Nations” 


Biagio 


Borriello 


Chamber of Commerce” 


R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi on 
*Pan-Europe” 


RANZ 
Convention, 
Performance of his Famous Operetta 
“The Merry Widow.” Max Reinhardt made 
a Brilliant Address on “The Dramatic Art.” 
President 


Read 


the 


LEHAR wrote 


Conducted a 


Inaugural 


and 


Message of 


‘International 


a Song for the 


Gala 
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The problems of international commerce 
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A City That Stood | p 
[Continued from page 8| 


laughed, a short, scornful laug 
his cigar, and rose to his feet. 
Moses Grant was not a 

prominent citizen. He operat 
factory in the town and th 
knew him well trusted and 
He was quiet and too young t 
noted by the commercial eld 
city. He was at the meeting by 
banker, who was impressed by | 
ness of his balance at the bank 
Now Moses Grant 


else having anything to say, lat 


vited him. 


spoke. 

“As I understand it,” he said, 
sitting here paralyzed because, 
of, say, $20,000,000 to pay the 
portion of the depositors, th« 
in danger of going down, carr) 
them two billion dollars of th: 
nity’s wealth. A community 
billion dollars to lose is going 


i1¢ 


for lack of putting twenty n 


in the right place to save it! 

President Morbilt admitted 
seemed to be the gist of it. 

“Well,” Moses Grant said, “if I t 
this community was as dumb as | 
check out my deposit before 
and move somewhere else by no 
thing just doesn’t make sense. 
fellows think it does, you ought 
playing marbles instead of runnii 
and stores and factories. If w! 
dent Morbilt says is all that’s the 
it can be fixed in 48 hours.” 


@Oxavvp CITY and its b: 


found the Moses they had to hay: 
tollowed is best told in an artic! 
week’s National Good News entit 
City That Stood Up.” Glorifying © 
anup City as the Saviour City « 
United States the article recites: 
“Before bedtime on the day of t! 
tressful meeting in the Supreme Nat 
Bank, Moses Grant had made th« 
agree to stand together. “You say \ 
all fall together if any of you fall; 
you must all stand together if any ot \: 
are to stand,’ he said. The im; 
stockholders, the people who wou! 
their investment by the failure « 
banks, were made to put back ot | 


| sets of the bank, in view of the 


measures to be taken, their secured 
in amounts double their holdings o! 
‘If the stockholders don’t believe in 
banks,’ Moses Grant said, ‘the 
won't.” 
“Meanwhile 


the business me! 


| community leaders were being ra! 


their part in the program. Since the 








to be by twenty-fold the chiet 


| 


hanks failed, 1t was th 


tor 
. Moses Grant said, to see that 
This needed only tor 


ity, individu 


commu! 
we ' 
cording to his means, to put 


‘li ther 
ir credit, Moses Grant 


behind the banks. 


LiiCl 


1] ee 
vy will lose their shirts.’ | 

] + 
) business and protessiona 
tinto a pool their guarantec 

I : 

ae ; 
ot 520,000,000 probably enoug 


| 
ne 


Grant did 


deposits 1n t banks. 


\f hine 
\ioses the thing 


1 evening, set the community 


\ll thus far had been don 


Banks are delicate things. Let 
er declare that a bank 1s sound 
eople ask what 1s wrong with 
of a bank, like the 


} 
soundNnesSS 


Caesar's wife, must be above 
But 


Onanup City ¢ vening papers 


now the silence was bro 
ront-page announcements that 
ht in Opera Hall, the largest audi- 
Onanup City, there would be 
ceting to discuss the condition 
city’s banks. 


the new amplifying system enabled 


The crowds! Fortu- 

1y thousands in the streets as well 

thousands in the building to hear. 
“Moses Grant addressed the meeting. 
told of the difficulties of the banks 
the danger to the city. He described 
oarders and the harm they did. He 
of the plan to prevent that harm. 
anybody there want to join in the 
patriotic movement to insure the 
By 


nds they did. Before the evening 


vainst the threatened disaster? 


over another $20,000,000 had been 
! to the guarantee behind the banks. 
would always rather do the un- 

sh, good thing if you only give them 
ince, Moses Grant had said. “They'd 
help than hoard.’ Here he proved 

He closed the meeting by announcing 
ny depositor who felt like with- 
ing his money should be down early 
The banks 


Wi ad Ope n an hour early to accommo- 


morning and do so. 


te them and there would be free dough- 
ts and coffee for such as missed their 


kfast to be there first.” 


T IE article in “National Good News” 
goes on to tell that at the early opening 
ot the banks next morning lines formed 
before the tellers’ windows; but it was 
receiving-tellers’ windows, not the 
ng-tellers’. It was the hoarders bring- 
their deposits back. There is an ac- 
count further of the public dinner in 
Opera Hall which a grateful community 
gave to Moses Grant, and of the speeches 
ide there. Grant was still laughing, the 
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1 uien d er ( ( i () ( 
ions. It was only y ( 
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Science Etches New Horizons 


Continued from page 16| 


incomprehensible new field has just been 
realized. What it may bring forth within 
the coming quarter of a century scarcely 
anyone would attempt to predict. 

And now let us glance at another realm 
of science which will contribute to the 
aviation of the future. We are so ac- 
customed to glancing at the weather fore- 
cast on the front page of our newspaper 

and probably expressing cynical amuse- 
ment if it is not quite right—that we for 
get how recent this achievement really is. 
And how incomplete the data with which 
the forecasters work! Scarcely any news 
comes to them about the state of the 
weather on the great oceans. As a matter 
of fact about all that has thus far been 
achieved in this field is definite proof 
that with adequate data valuable forecasts 
can be made. 

Now that the air above the oceans is 
destined to become a new highway for 
mankind the weather there must also be 
charted. Who doubts that it will be? But 
more than this, the pioneer scientists have 
begun the study of weather in the polar 
regions, both North and South. It ap- 
pears that most weather changes originate 
along the Equator and somewhere near 
the poles. The possibility arises that gen- 
eral weather conditions over a large part 
of the most thickly inhabited portions of 
the globe may be forecast weeks, possibly 
months in advance. We may be on the 
very eve of knowing positively what sort 
of a winter to expect. 

(nd along with this a great increase 
in the number of local stations reporting 
weather conditions will bring added 
security to the aviator. His speed is still 
only a little in excess of one hundred 
miles an hour, as a rule. Surely no one 
assumes that it will not be easily and 
safely doubled within a few years. Then 
he will really be able to dart around 
storms, choosing the weather he desires, 
probably including favorable winds much 
of the time. 


~ 
Boren. of course, increases fuel con- 
sumption. That is one of the subjects on 
which naval parleys often split. Someone 
wants to know the cruising radius of this 
or that type of ship—in order to de- 
termine whether it is a defensive or an 
offensive arm—and the answer remains 
forever indefinite because a ship can 
cruise about four times as far at a low 
rate of speed as it can at its top speed. 
This element of uncertainty touches 


aviation because gasoline is a relatively 


expensive fuel. If aviation is to attain 
great importance the cost must be 
counted; much greater speed is possible 
right now, but what of the cost? Well, 
that problem is also on the way toward 
solution. Gasoline is going to become 
cheaper. Here we stumble upon another 
extremely interesting field of scientific 
achievement that must be glanced at 
briefly because of the tremendous part 
it is destined to play in the new world 
where dawn is just breaking. 

The first method of refining crude 
petroleum was to heat it, skim off the 
gasoline—to be thrown away—and sal- 
vage the kerosene for which there was 
an active market. Years later the sug- 
gestion was made that since petroleum 
probably resulted from heat and pressure 
in the bowels of the earth, more heat and 
pressure applied in properly constructed 
plants would create a greater gasoline and 
kerosene content. The theory was tested 
and it worked. That was years ago. If 
we were still getting our gasoline from 
the original skimming plants there would 
not be enough to go round in spite of the 
tremendous increase in the production of 
crude petroleum. Quite recently a new 
method has been invented and is now in 
use. It uses hydrogen for a real rearrange- 
ment of atoms and molecules in petro- 
leum to produce fuels and lubricants as 
desired. There remains only a lump of 
dark residue just about sufficient to fire 
the boilers. 

What this means to the fuel situation 
cannot yet be estimated, beyond the gen- 
eral statement that it is of vast impor- 
tance. Already users of fuel oil in many 
parts of the United States are looking 
about for substitutes because the prospects 
for fuel oil are not so bright. It looks as 
though eventually there isn’t going to be 
any. Not only does the new method of 
making gasoline create a cheaper product 
but the danger of exhausting the supply 
appears to have been banished as well. 

So here we have all of these unrelated 
realms of achievement actually working 
together as though by conscious design 
to advance the day when any of us may 
fly across oceans as casually as we now 
board a railway train. It will take time— 
but not much time—especially not much 
when we consider how long the flying- 
machine has been in existence. If, how- 
ever, trans-oceanic passenger service by 
great air-liners becomes a common part 
of human experience twenty-five years 
hence it will not make a tremendous dif- 
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ference in the conduct of my 
social affairs. I will be sixty-fi 
age then. My generation saw 1 
aviation but we will not pri 
by its ultimate perfection. Our | 
remain associated with its adok 

In connection with metallurgy; 
ress I referred to the X-ray \ 
pens to be a favorite subject f 
articles on science, but, as a I 
fact, the X-ray is only one litt) 
the vast exploration of light. W. 
beginning to filter and separat 
rious kinds of light in order to det 
their individual qualities. Sorn 
ready being used because they 
healthful activities of the huma 
Others are found valuable in th 
of fine measurements, by whic! 
such distances as the millionth part 
inch. Others are being used to 
Ultra-vic 


hold immense possibilities some ot 


the photographic art. 


are just beginning to be realized i: 
mercial way. Ultra-violet light, s 
have shown, can be used to put 

D) into bread and other types 

stuffs. 


Sone tremendously interes 
periments are being made wit! 
violet light to create entirely new ki 
plants. It has been proved that se« 
jected to selected light rays develo; 
types of plants. Fowls and a fe\ 
animals have also been subjected t 
ment by filtered light rays and they. 

are profoundly affected. The stat 
may be made right now with ass 

that new types of plant growth can 
created. Probably the accidents o! 
filtration in nature were the orig 
cause of new types of growth. The th: 

is entirely tenable. If animal life can 

be induced to indulge in new creations 
what an interesting world this may bx 
come! Heretofore, as everyone knows, th 
number of types has been decreasing. 
Many have disappeared within the past 
fifty years. Never before had it been 
thought possible to enlarge the number 
of species, but that thrilling possibility 

now looms ahead. 


Among recent creations of the labor 
tory, one of the most popular is el: 
refrigeration. From the point of view | 
the householder this is delightful en 
in itself, but from a scientific point 0! 
view it merely opens the way to 
possibilities of much greater importanct 








ition of tomorrow's roast of 
principle involved is the 
power into coldness: WeE 
able to translate electricity 
[he ultimate development 
vement 1s a 


iture In any We i] 


his new achie 


constructed 


j 


it is already done by many 


ins as a protection against 
know quite well that exces 
cks both mental and physical 


ess than eXcesslve cold. 


H. 


YFORE it has been 


xcept at enormous expense, to 


i 


never 


rior temperatures against hot 
Now 


ol the 


we look forward to the 
habitable world in 
s comparable to the discovery 
ntinents. The highest civiliza- 
ollowed a very tiny belt of the 
perate zone; most of the suc- 
tles thus far have been fought 
lands farther. north. The first 
who visited England reported 
and was not worth having be 
vas too cold. Similar objections 
ed to the conquest of northern 
d Germany. Plentiful fuel, bet 
ods of using it, and improved 
have made it possible tor the 
ce to spread ever farther toward 
th since the dawn of history. 


he tropics offer more land, and 
ore productive land, if we can 
r heat. The human race can stand 
g variation of extreme tempera 
nly there is shelter against them 
nable periods of relaxation dur 

1 day—especially during — the 
Beyond question the world is 
be enlarged within the coming 

r of a century without any changes 
vsical dimensions. And even be 

t time arrives there will be greater 
in many ot our office buildings. 
ndications are too clear that we 
nitely on the way to harnessing 
ight and the tireless ocean, long 
coal is exhausted. More thought 
already have been turned in that 
tion but for the fact that 
field in the 


there is 

more promising 
utilization of the fuels we now 
Power is cheaper today in the 
States than it has ever been al 
the cost of coal is much greater 
Was fifteen years ago. We are 
toward a day when the tempera 

buildings of all kinds will be 
ted by thermostatic control against 


t weather and cold. 


his is the second of a series of articles 
well. The third article 


number. 


will appear 


Epiror. 
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for an Hawaii trip next year 
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great artistry with it. It is a perishable 
medium, alas, but oh, the sheer breath- 
taking beauty of it in all its pristine glory! 

Siam being the only remaining inde- 
pendent Buddhist kingdom, Bangkok, its 
capital, might be called a City of Wats, 
temples or more properly speaking mon- 
asteries. According to the Buddhist re- 
ligion, every Siamese, not even excluding 
the king himself must don the yellow 
robe of a monk and enter the monastery 
for a certain period. Often these men 
elect to remain monks throughout their 
lives. Buddhism colors the whole life of 
the Siamese people. I have been told that 
in countries where Buddhism is strong, 
Christian missionaries make but few con- 
verts, and this certainly holds true of 
Siam. 

It would never do to neglect the white 
elephants of Siam. The very name is a 
misnomer for they are not white. There 
are just two now in captivity, an adult 
and a youngster, housed in their own 
pavilions near the’ grounds of the mag- 
nificent Throne Hall. With eyes border- 
ing on white and toe nails of a whitish 
cast, to the uninitiated like ourselves, they 
appeared like ordinary elephants that had 
submitted to a poor job of whitewashing 
for here and there were faint streaks of 
whitish lines looking for all the world as 
though they had been put on with a 
brush. The young elephant was the more 
interesting of the two, and was covered 
like all young elephants with long bristly 
hair, but the hair of this one was of a 
bright reddish color. Formerly this sacred 
animal was treated with great reverence, 
surrounded with great pomp and cere- 
mony. Tremendous sums were spent on 
its upkeep. Why, it even had its own 
dancing girls to while away the hours; 
but now, naturally, little attention is paid 
to it. 
it is estimated, more than 
To us they are 


There are, 
7,000 elephants in Siam. 
the most interesting of animals. 

The Reverend House, a pioneer medi- 
cal missionary, while suffering from an 
elephant wound, sustained in the wilder- 
ness of Northern Siam, wrote to his mis- 
sion friends: “About 8 or 9 a. m. my ele- 
phant by whose side I was walking, sud- 
denly and without provocation turned 
upon me and pushed me over with his 
trunk and, when lying on the ground, 
thrust one of his large tusks into my poor 
body, ripping open the abdomen... . 
Such a wound, of course, must be sewed 
up and at once and I must do it. It was 


the work of considerable d 
had to be guided by the ret] 
looking glass, the wound |y 
rect line of vision as I lay « 
too weak to sit up. It was . 
ness, this sewing up of one’ 
men, but it must be done 
done.” The unfortunate ma: 
borne by litter over the mount 
entire day before a village wa 
Here he rested awhile and wa 
ried by litter to the Menam k 
a small native dugout convey: 
station where friends could ca: 
—two weeks after he had r. 


injury. This happened in 186% 


Ba: subject of elephants 


sistible to leave without tell: 
sagacious domesticated ones that wor 
the teak forests of Northern S 
Christiansen, one of the directors « 
Rotary club of Bangkok, extend 
vitation to us to spend a few day 


My husb 


was very keen about going 


logging station there. 


take some moving pictures with 
that had been presented to us 
left home. We induced him to ¢ 
as it was a night’s journey by 
inland by 


few miles further 


He had only been there a day o: 
found the whole experience so tas 
that he wired for our daughter \ 
and me to come up as he could 
happy unless he shared it with us 

The day before our arrival | 
gone out to the jungle bungalow 
ing to the young Danish manager. | 
had taken native servants out wit! 
WI! 
were doing this, his host went 
bathroom to shave, Jim meanw! 
joying himself on the broad veranda 
He was nearly asleep when he heard 
cited cries of “cobra” trot 
servants. It appears the young Da: 
completed the lathering of his ta 
was just ready to use the razor w! 
heard a rustling above. He glanced 
to gaze horror stricken into the cold g!: 
tery eyes of a coiled cobra, 
length as later measurement prov: 
jumped back in time to save hims 
gave the alarm. The servants arm: 
long poles and big butcher knives clung 
precariously to the eaves, poking ane 
hacking at the reptile. After a 
fought battle, the snake dropped | 
ground dead. 

The teak industry is chiefly in U« 


to prepare lunch for them. 


“cobra,” 


nine 


_ 








< kuropean companies, tour 
French and this Danish com 
wood valuable for ship build 
demand fluctuates, further 
tires nearly eight years before 
ee reaches the saw mills in 
By that I mean that the tree 
le “gird! ed” or cut through the 
; killing it. It is left standing 
three years to dry out, for a 
When felled, an 


water 


will not float. 


auls it to the nearest 


ere it may lay for months wait 
ficient rain to come to float it 
‘ pool and thus it goes by fits 
ts. as it were, from watercourse to 
rse, until it works its way down 
is of this north country and en 


3angkok. 


ve families living on the banks 


smoother waters above 


hundred logs into a raft and con- 

m down stream to Bangkok. 
ludicrously clumsy elephants are 

We tired 


firmly 


d_ workers. never of 


itching them, planting their 


1 


road feet in mud over a foot in depth 
| exerting every ounce of strength to 
| a log uphill, unaided. They would 
ert tremendous strength before giving 

Pe (ig he a willing elephant would 
rstrain, but the mahouts watch them 
ry care sfally for they are too valuable to 
injury. When they 


task, another elephant is 


ince an are un- 


jual to the 
led over to assist by pushing the log. 
[hey are treated with great kindness. 
‘arely is an elephant hook used on them. 
he only means the mahouts have of con- 
trolling them is by the use of twenty or 
rty words and signals given behind the 


ir by the bare feet. 


A’ CRANGELY enough the best worker 
ur camp was a lame elephant, the left 


nd leg being shorter than the others. 


[tis believed that about ten years or more 


go a log rolled against the leg and broke 


The poor beast crawled off into the 
ngle where the leg knit without aid. 
He works as though it caused him no 
fering. Once we were interested to 
atch an elephant take up a little straight 
stick and scrape the mud off its feet one 
oy one. Thinking it was just chance that 
id made him do it, Jim had the mahout 


} 


him another stick and he continued 


VIVE 
H the scraping process with it. 
If I am not careful I will take up all 
my space with elephants, so I had better 
is get jn n to business and make a few 
quotations from Jim’s report to Rotary 
International. 


“Appearing in a book on Siam written 


the by Upton Close some few years ago, was 





a statement that a Rotary club was in 
operation in Bangkok. Knowing of no 
club in Siam authorized to use the term 
‘Rotary, Ches Perry wrote to a party 
whose name the author suggested as a 
source of information and received a re 
ply that there was no Rotary ¢ Che 
person addre ssed was the se etary of t 

Union club. Bangkok was, therefore, 
placed on my itinerary and | looked for 
vard with interest to investigating this 
situation and likewise to organizing there 
a real Rotary club. On my arrival | 
learned that a group of Europeans, mem 
bers of the Union club, a social club, de 


cided to hold at the club a1 
ner with addresses to which they invit 


In looking | 


Siamese. around tor a nan 
it was pointed out that Rotary operated 


somewhat along those lines, so they de 
cided to call themselves ‘Rotarians,’ with 
out, however, using the term ‘Rotary 
club.’ Outsiders, not knowing the situa 


tion frequently referred to the group as 
‘The Rotary Club.’ 
D. Atkinson, 


Interest not 


barrister, R. was the presi 


dent. Was maintained and 


about 1927, the club petered out. 


“Siam is squeezed between British 


Fren 


China on the other but there 


Malaya on one side and ch Indo 


are no un 
settled disputes with any nation and with 
the acquisition of territory in the Orient 


no longer the policy of any Western 
power, it would appear that this little 
land will be left to administer its own 


affairs without dictation from outside. 


While the 
monarchy, 


government is an absolute 


there is 1 legi islati council 
composed of acti of state yi? others 
to the number of 40, responsible to the 
king. Ox 
ford man, is highly 


The reigning monarch is an 


most democratic and 


A prominent British | 


respected not only by his own subjects | 


but by foreigners as well. 


“My first calls were upon the British 


and American ministers and then on sev 
such as 


Nag« Tr 


eral princes holding high office, 
His Hig 


Svargo, in 


ghness Prince 
rank to 
holding authority just below that of 


His Highness 


Purachatra, communications 


Royal 


next the king 


his 
majesty; Royal Prince 
minister of 
and commerce, and His Highness Prince 


Devawongse, minister of foreign affairs. 
speaking 
all 


except ion, 


They were fascinating men, 


English perfectly as do nearly the 


princes, for almost without 


they were educated abroad. 


“Tt was a week before I got my organ- | 


izing committee 
tainly was a splendid group: His Royal 
Highness Prince Purachatra, His 
Highness Prince Bidya, a most brilliant 


and 


and | 


rounded up, but it cer- | 
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scholar; Raymond B. Stevens, former 
United States senator and later head of 
the shipping board, now general adviser 
to the Siamese ministry; R. D. 
Atkinson, H. C. Aspin- 
all, manager of the Hong Kong-Shanghai 


Bank and H. head of a 


great Danish firm, the largest commercial 


foreign 
British barrister: 


Christiansen, 


concern in Siam. 


“It was my intention to organize a 


; 
club with Siamese predominating and 


with a well assembled international 
European membership supporting them. 
When I got to work, however, I found 
that the kindly to 


aristocrats and 


Siamese do not take 


business. They are real 
that 


work for them. 


prefer other§ shall do their hard 


Thus, outside of govern- 
th profe ssions 


ment classifications and 


7 1 . ] 
were few that could qualify 


eign firms do practically all the 


I had 


I became very fond of the Siamese. 


there For- 
export 
and retail trade, Ne) to reverse the 
ord r.. 
ntlemen, and 


They 


SE nsible too and do not hesi- 


lhey are most charming g¢ 


very ambitious for their country. 
are, withal, 
tate to employ Europeans as advisers, 
etc., when they feel that they (the Siam- 
ese) can obtain more expert advice than 
themselves along certain 


they possess 


lines. 


“T found it easy to interest the Siamese, 
and my contact was only with the most 
outstanding among them. Three princes, 


Purachatra, Bidya and Dhani, gave me 
splendid help and I was in contact with 
them almost daily. Finally, on September 
17, 1930, after a great deal of hard work, 
the Bangkok club came into existence, 
the first meeting being held at the Phya 
Thai palace, a palace owned by the late 
king and now operated by the govern- 
ment as a hotel that there should be more 
suitable accommodation for the foreign 


tourist than the less pretentious city 


hotels. 
“It would be difficult to improve upon 
The 


president is His Royal Highness Prince 


the officers, from my viewpoint. 


He is well informed about 
He had 


expressed such interest that I had him in 


Purachatra. 
Rotary as he is on every subject. 


view to head the organization from the 
time of my first call. I really do not be- 
lieve there is another person in Siam 
more energetic and more capable than 
Prince Purachatra. My impression of my 
first call at his palace is that of mass pro- 
duction. In one room he had some 
Americans with a great cut-out section of 
an automatic telephone switchboard 
which they were there to demonstrate. 


Other delegations were about in other 


THE RO] 
parts of the palace and h 
and kept us interested, y: 

to whisk me off to a |} 
some Siamese fighting fi 
he found I was interested 
tures, he himself operated 
half an hour to show me 
color work he had done 
He has all 


for motion picture work, 


ever seen. 


: 
veloping machines for 
and colored film. Several es 


clusively of their time to t) 


bs 
Borer, I saw the 


Kong. Possessing decoratic 


cover his tunic, he was wear 
emblem, the Rotary butt 
organization of his own cl 
tended Rotary luncheons 
Shanghai, 


Singapore, etc. 


Tientsin, 
He 1s 
terested. Other officers wer 
dent, R. D. Atkinson, leading | 
rister; honorary secretary, ] . O. 


Tokyo, 
pur, 


American trade commissioner 
Luang Tha 
young Siames 
W. Siegenthaler, hi 
portant Swiss firm. The dir 


honorary secretary, 
delightful 
treasurer, 


of His Highness Prince Bidya 
Fa. 
), head of the largest c 
in Siam, H. Aspinal 
manager of the Hong Kon, 
and Bhadki Noraseth, o 


leading Siamese business men 


Stevens (American), 
(Danish 


firm 
Bank; 


meets weekly and has som« 


bers including fourteen nationa 


“Among the ordinary membe: 
-His H 


minister o 


ditional princes as well:- 
Prince Devawongse, 
affairs; His Highness Prince Dh 
a Cambridg 


talented and hi 


ister of education, 
ford man, very 


me, though not in good healt 


Sakol, 


health department; His Serene H 


Highness Prince head 


Prince Rajada, instructor in t! 
versity. 

“The king and his brothers ar: 
ways married to women of royal 
Should they be, however, their s 
highnesses’ as is the cas 


If the wife is 


‘royal 
Prince Purachatra. 
moner, the son would be “his his 
The king has the power to raisé 
moner to the rank of prince and si 
the title of “his serene highness.” 
diplomatic service classification, | 
the Dutch minister who was th 
of the corps and the British Consu 
eral who was the senior in that 
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trom 


iss in literature? Under the 
the whole course was planned 
int of view that the subject 
the all-important and first 

The 


classes, 


literature was sepa 


two English and 
1d each was arranged chron 
ith a generous biography of 


included. entrance 


College 
that the 


an 


t teacher 


its dictated 





pupils through intensive 
tedious vivisection of classics, 
h was supposed to result in a 
terature which would carry on 
college English. But four out of 
got into a college class, and 


ut the same number never wanted to 


issic again. 
Under the new plan, the teacher first of 
studies the boy or girl, discovers what 


erests may be employed, selects litera- 
re according to the pupil’s needs and 
erests regardless of where, when, or by 
‘om it was written. He sets out to 
te and develop an interest in nature 
in literature of the out-of-doors, in 
agazine writers of today, in reading for 
irposes of citizenship or for vocational 
terests. In other words, he seeks for the 
ds that are vital, frequent, and univer- 
nd then builds upon them. 

t will happen in the field of social 
Under the old régime we wor- 


pped at the shrine of subject matter in 





story, CIVICS, economics. and sociology. 
t the modern social-science teacher no 


seeks to cram a meaningless mass 


noer 
VO! 


f chronological and useless data into the 


ind of the student for a temporary 
sojourn. Instead, he seeks first of all to 
cnow the pupil, and then to determine 


hat are the underlying principles ot 








the Schools Look Ahead 


living, th portant t yas ( 
uizations, or ti \ 
Ree 
please, which a pupil s 
order to get along with his fell 

Having settled upon the “big ideas’ 
the teacher deliberately sets about to em 
ploy the most eflectiy techniqu 11 | 
able that in the end the pupil will carry 
away with him a functioning principle of 
living usetul to the pupil immediately 

History be gins to assume a new role. 
Instead ol being an encyclopedia ot 
battles, becomes a useful source trom 
which to gather facts in the life of the 
race that throw light on the solution of 

| 1 

problems now facing the world, and that 
hel; blish the pri | hicl 
leip to establish the principles which are 


I 


active lite of youth. 


to tunction in the 
The pupil learns to look with keener 
interest upon the prevention of crime, the 


problem of poverty and 


the 
the 
the 


of 


old age 
id age, 


relation of politics and _ business, 


improvement of standards of living, 


migrations of peoples, the progress 


democracy, the conservation of natural re- 
sources, the changing status of the family, 
or other living problems whose roots are 
found in the past. 

Let us be a little more concrete and in 
so doing see where this whole movement 
definitely relates itself to the program of 


The Sixth Object of Rotary has 


Rotary. 
objective of 


Un- 


its counterpart in the eighth 


secondary education—International 


derstanding. Thus it will follow that in 
every high school, one big principle of 
life will stand out in the social-studies 


to secure 


course as the teacher sets about 


a sane and rational view of war. “Peace 
is desirable and possible” is an idea which 


has challenged the efforts of man for ages 


and is therefore big enough to occupy the 
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“The attention of a class for several weeks. become tamiliar wit ne 


' . | This is the central theme of a “unit” who know the steps that ha 
MQN | E R E } which is carefully built up by an effective to prevent war, who unders; 
bas technique in which is employed all of the of arbitration in intern 
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evidence on war and peace that can be and the merits of internat 
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pose. nations. In short, he will 


18-Hole Cou Private Peat was right when he told us constituency ready to aban, 
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uperior a-la-carte Grill — Interesting at the Dallas convention of Rotary Inter- _ lines and to support sound 
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Invigorating Climate. Superb tor high 
ways to historic points of interest 


Manager 1914 exactly what it had been sowing for _ leads to a stable and univer 


national in 1929 that the world reaped in _ statesmanship in internation: 
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